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DIGEST QUIZ 


Out Of he 


FRICA is the ‘Dark Continent” in more ways than one. Today 
_A despite the war and increasing interest in the continent's future, 
Americans are still in the dark regarding the vast continent and 

its people. 

Here is a quiz designed to test your knowledge of “the land of mys- 
tery” and its place in the world. Correct answers on inside back cover. 

1. Africa ranks in size among the continents: first . . . second... 
fourth . . . fifth. 

2. The word in this group not of African origin is: goober .. . 
hominy ... yam. . . banjo. 

3. The northern tip of Africa is on the same latitude with: Wash- 
ington ... Miami... Mexico City . . . Panama Canal. 

4. The Negro population of Africa is higher than the population of: 
Soviet Russia . . . United States . . . India . . . China. 

5. The Negro tribe that is not African is: Bantu... Papuan... 
Hottentot . . . Negritos. 

6. The southern tip of Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, was first 
discovered by the: Spanish . . . Portuguese . . . English . . . Dutch. 

7. The population in the only two independent nations in Africa, 
Liberia and Ethiopia, approximately equals the Negro population of: 
West Indies . . . United States . . . Asia . . . South America. 

8. The highest developed early African civilization was in: Babylon... 
Songhay . . . Carthage . . . Ethiopia. 

9. British control in Africa extends over a half... third... fourth... 
fifth of all territory. 

10. Biggest population of any African country is in: Ethiopia .. . 
Nigeria . . . Egypt . . . Belgian Congo. 
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{ Crack Negro troops building 
highway to lick Japanese 


FEBRUARY 


NO. 4 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By Edgar Snow 


P in the pervasive wet 
U of Assam, where a thou- 

sand streams empty the 

melted snows of the Him- 
alayas into the erratic serpentine 
of the Brahmaputra and the jun- 
gled hills of Burma crowd upon 
white-flowered gardens of green 
tea, American Negro boys are 
completing a spectacular motor 
road which will ultimately link 


EDGAR SNOW is a roving corre- 
spondent for the Saturday Evening Post. 
He has been a newspaperman in the 
Far East for years and is author of 
“Red Star Over China” and ‘The Bat- 
tle For Asia.” 
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India and China for the first time 
in history. 

The Army engineers who are 
directing the work call it the Ledo 
Road, but the markers just say 
“Tokyo Road.” And some of our 
men with but hazy ideas of geog- 
raphy literally believe that be- 
yond the mud and undergrowth 
lies Japan. And so it does—a 
little more than 2000 miles be- 
yond. 

Though much of the Ledo Road. 
story is still under ban, it can be 
said now that our engineers are 
already well inside Burma. On a 
recent trip over the worst of the 
jeep-deep mud I managed to get 
into former no man’s land myself. 
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Anti-aircraft gums pointed up 
from well-camouflaged _ positions, 
manned by our men. 

Ahead of us and around us 
were Chinese troops, part of two 
divisions armed and trained in 
India. Already these troops had 
met and defeated Japanese skir- 
mishing parties. 

Our Negro troops brought with 
them from home the dump trucks, 
steam shovels, bulldozers and 
tractors needed for the job, but 
not their rubber boots. 

The oversight wasn’t theirs. As 
they were about to leave San Fran- 
cisco, somebody happily thought 
of relieving them of excess bag- 
gage. ‘You won't need those 
boots,” said he; “you're going to 
India, where it’s hot and dry.” 

They had been vainly trying to 
get boots in Assam, one or two 
or three of the wettest spots in 
the world, and have been working 
with wet feet ever since they ar- 
rived. 

Despite that, and malaria, and 
the wilderness, where natives are 
few and not out for anybody's 
vote, and despite the food, which 
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was steady corned beef and rice 


for three months, the morale of 


these colored boys was praised by 
every officer I met. Maj. Gen. 
Raymond A. Wheeler, chief en- 
gineer here, himself said they 
were as good as any engineering 
troops he ever had on a job, and 
Wheeler has had plenty. 

The strength of the black Amer- 
icans is becoming legendary among 
the natives who work as laborers 
under them. 

One story that spread through 
Assam tells how an American 
Negro watched four underfed In- 
dian coolies trying to move a huge 
log from one side of the road 
to the other. Presently he in- 
terrupted their struggle, spat on 
his hands, pushed them aside, 
lifted the log on his shoulders 
and tossed it over their heads. 
Then he grinned and said, “Rest 
yourselves, brothers, you all just 
did four days’ work.” 

With stunts, wisecracks and 
kidding, our dusky sergeants get 
more work out of the slow-mov- 
ing Assamese, it is said, than any 
white master ever did. 


State Of The State Department 


AT THE ATLANTIC CITY conference of the United 
Nations planners for feeding war-ravaged nations a State 
Department official mistook one of his own departmental! 
messengers for a delegate from Ethiopia—and spent a half 
hour telling the puzzled messenger how anxious the State 
Department was to aid his people. 


John O’Donnell, New York News 
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J or Germans Only 


Condensed from Common Sense 


By Donald Jones 


ORTALLY wounded, des- 

VV] perate, the Nazis, them- 

selves on the verge of de- 

feat, had lashed out in an 

utterly berserk thrust. It was sui- 

cide. Nevertheless, in an incredibly 

lucky operation, the Germans had 
taken New Orleans. 

They had taken it at night, with- 
out a shot. Gliders, released the 
Lord only knows where, had stolen 
over the city and, in the darkness, 
showered down thousands of para- 
chutists. Within an hour the air- 
fields were theirs. Long before 
dawn they had flooded over the 
city, rounded up officials, disarmed 
the police. When morning came, 
a stupefied populace found itself 
under German military rule. 

It was 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Unc Mose said Hey Lord to him- 
self and climbed stiffly out of bed. 
Spraddle-legged in the shrunken 
long drawers, he went to the wash- 
stand, confronted himself squarely 
in the mirror. 

“Nothing but a old pack mule, 
Mose,” he said with slow emphasis. 


“Here you been working eleven 
years from seven at night to seven 
in the morning, seven nights a week. 
Here you swore you was staying 
home a week, come hell or high 
water. Here you stayed home one 
night, and here you going right 
back. Ain’t no two ways, Mose— 
nothing but a old pack mule.” 

The street car he boarded was 
the one he always took. It stopped 
at the same spot; the door slapped 
open and he reached out mechan- 
ically to grasp the familiar iron 
handhold. His usual seat, back in 
the corner was vacant. He sank 
into it with a grunt. 

Unc Mose couldn't for the life 
of him remember just when it was 
he stopped berating himself, started 
noticing something was differeni. 
The minute he noticed he figured 
out what it was—or what they were. 
Everybody knew about the war, and 
everybody knew how German sol- 
diers looked from pictures in the 
papers. And them he saw now out 
of the window was German sol- 
diers. And they were everywhere— 
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{ Unc Mose looks at New Orleans 
under Nazi Gauleiters 
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“Well, now, Germans! ... don't 
that beat all!” Unc Mose hitched 
about to see better. “Real ones. 
And here in New Orleans! Right 
here on Carondelet Street. Right 
here on Howard Avenue.” 

Unc Mose paused to look more 
closely. He could read tolerable 
fair, and yonder above the door of 
that restaurant, that nice one, he 
read a sign, “For Germans Only”, 
and round the side of the restau- 
rant, where the colored entrance 
used to be, he read another, ‘For 
Americans Only”. 

Still staring he moved over for 
another passenger to squeeze in be- 
side him. It was a man, a big white- 
looking man, and he was sweating 
and cursing something terrible, kind 
of low-like, to himself. And when 
he turned a little Unc Mose saw it 
was a white man. 

Now Unc Mose knew a few 
things. He had lived a long time 
in this world, and had learned a 
whole lot. One thing particular he 
had learned, and that was that 
white folks and colored folks did 
not sit together on street cars. Be- 
hind the screen was for colored 
folks; not for no white folks, none. 
So Unc Mose turned to his neigh- 
bor, plucked him politely by the 
sleeve. 

“Excuse me, Mister,’’ he said, 
“but ain’t you in the wrong place? 
Don’t you belong up yonder, front 
of the screen? Course I know they 
is a mighty heap of white looking 
colored folks, but you, well—” 
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Unc Mose thought the white man 
was going to bust. He would never 
forge: the look in those eyes. It was 
a crazy-man kind of look, mad and 
scared and a heap of other things 
Unc Mose couldn’t name. He was 
muttering, and constantly glancing 
up towards the front of the car. 
Then Unc Mose himself looked to- 
wards the front of the car, looked 
with eyes to see, not just to let his 
glance run over it. And what he 
saw goggled his eyes, because yon- 
der in front of the screen was 


nothing but Germans, nothing 
else but. 
The screen itself didn’t have 


“For Colored Only” on it, but was 
a new-painted screen and on it was 
“For Americans Only”. And be- 
hind it, behind that screen, people 
was all mixed up. They was col- 
ored people and white people, lignt 
people and dark people, all sitting 
next to one another, all standing 
next to one another and holding 
on the same seat backs, bumping 
and rubbing shoulders. 

A ruckus broke out on the street 
It was a barber shop, a “For Ger- 
mans Only” barber shop, and out 
of it a white man was being hustled 
and pushed and rammed by a Ger- 
man soldier. 

“Well!” said Unc Mose. “Well! 
But... well...” he faced again 
the inside of the crowded car and 
his thin shoulders lifted in a shrug 
—“I reckon it just mean they is 
more of us now, that’s all.” 
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{ Has America time for patience 


in ending folly of race prejudice? 


Race 9n The World To Come 


Condensed from Yale Review 
By Alvin Johnson 


ACE was to philologists and 
anthropologists of the nine- 
teenth century merely a fas- 
cinating speculation. To the 

humanitarians of the same century 
it was a cloud, but no bigger than 
a man’s hand. 


Today it has overspread all the 
skies of the world. It has loosed 
upon us the greatest storm in all 
history, and it threatens greater 
storms in the future, unless civilized 
man awakens from the baleful de- 
lusion that there are by nature mas- 
ter races, and slave races. 

Anti-Semitism, founded on the 
most delusive of all race concep- 
tions, elevated the Nazis to supreme 
power over the German people. 

And on the other side of the 
world, another people trained to re- 
gard itself as a master race has set 


ALVIN JOHNSON, educator and 
economist, professor of economics at 
Yale University in 1938-39, is director 
of the New School for Social Research 
in New York City and founder of the 
“University in Exile.” Recently Gov- 
ernor Dewey appointed him to a New 
York State commission investigating race 
discrimination in employment. 


itself the task of subjugating the 
vast populations of the Asiatic 
mainland and the islands of the sea. 

Although equally ruthless in her 
methods, Japan, nevertheless, is in 
a position to make common cause 
with her subjugated peoples as 
against the white race. Because of 
the record of the white race, there 
has appeared no effective under- 
ground opposition in the territories 
occupied by Japan, except in the 
Philippines, where American policy 
has fostered the ideal of independ- 
ence. 

We shall defeat Germany and 
Japan, and make a peace that will 
have the external appearance of 
stability. But there can be no stable 
peace so long as race prejudice and 
race antagonism are fermenting 
within our world society. 

At the present moment, when all 
America should be a unit in the 
face of war, the “Negro problem” 
is becoming increasingly acute, in 
the army and in civil life. Anti- 
Semitism is working insidiously 
against our confidence in our gov- 
ernment leadership and our national 
cause. 

Granting that in some measre 
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this evil is due to enemy propa- 
ganda, to enemy agents and native 
Quislings, are we to suppose that 
it will abate when the war ends? 
Are we not aware that the Nazi 
racialists will come out of the war 
armed with vast hidden resources, 
to finanace anti-democratic move- 
ments everywhere? And what part 
of our national life is so open to 
infection as our domestic race rela- 
tions ? 

Of vastly greater importance, 
however, is the impact of race 
ptejudice upon the populations of 
the Orient. The war is imposing 
upon China an industrial develop- 
ment that within a generation may 
match that of Russia. India, too, is 
developing its industries with the 
haste born of war. But modern in- 
dustry produces arms. 

Will those great peoples, with 
arms in their hands, content them- 
selves with the position of inferior, 
subject races within the world or- 
ganization ? 

The career of Japan should be a 
warning to us. There was a time 
when Japan might have developed 
into a peaceable nation if she had 
not been thwarted in her natural 
development by Western imperial- 
ism, wounded in her honor by 
Western racial arrogance. 

There will be no lasting peace 
unless we can shake off the loath- 
some disease of race prejudice. 

A discouraging view, some may 
say. For is not trace prejudice a 
fundamental trait of human nature? 
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Do not its roots penetrate deeply 
into the very instincts of self-pres- 
ervation? Many books have been 
written to prove this. Books have 
proved much that is not true. 

If race prejudice were a funda- 
mental trait of human nature we 
should expect to find it most pro- 
nounced among primitive communi- 
ties, early civilizations. We do not. 

In primitive life there are tribal 
organizations that exclude the stran- 
ger, but they exclude strangers of 
the same race equally with strangers 
of other races. From the wide dif- 
fusion of anthropological types in 
every extended population, we must 
infer that in primitive life there 
was no such thing as racial coalition 
to exclude other races from any 
territory. 

Neither did earlier civilizations 
make a point of race. Ancient 
Egypt was chronically at war with 
the Semites and the Hurrians of 
the north and east, and with the 
Ethiopians of the south. These 
were dynastic wars and had nothing 
to do with race. 

The Egyptian society presented 
no barriers to assimilation. We 
have biblical evidence of the eleva- 
tion to high office of a Semite, and 
there is abundant evidence in Egyp- 
tian tombs of Ethiopian blood pene- 
trating into the highest social ranks. 

Neither the Assyrian nor the 
Persian empire made a political or 
social criterion of race; as for Alex- 
ander, every school boy knows of 
his policy of encouraging intermar- 
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riage of Greek officers and the 
daughters of the Persians. 

Roman civilization wasted no 
thought on racial differences. The 
Romans hated “Eastern supersti- 
tions,” the astrology of Babylon, 
the religious cults of Egypt and 
Asia Minor—including the Jewish 
and the rising Christian religions-— 
but this had nothing to do with 
race. The Roman proselyte was de- 
tested as thoroughly as his Oriental 
master. 

It remained for the modern era 
to erect race into a principle of 
superiority and inferiority. 

Why? Because the modern era 
is dominated by the white race, and 
the white race is peculiarly suscep- 
tible to color prejudice? The Per- 
sians, the Greeks, the Romans were 
white races. So were the Semites 
and the Hurrians, or “Hittites.” 
The Russians are white, but have 
never developed race prejudice into 
a social force. 

Race prejudice is not inherent in 
human nature, nor in the nature of 
the white race. It does not root in 
the principle of self-preservation of 
the Western nations. It has been 
built up through four centuries of 
experience, experience in the exploi- 
tation of man by man. Its kernel is 
obviously self-interest, but self-in- 
terest in a society which makes pre- 
tense of ethical principles can never 
be wholly frank and honest. 

The Spaniards wanted gold from 
the Indians. That was all they 


wanted, besides the slave labor that 
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would bring more gold. But they 
had to moralize their greed by ex- 
hibiting concern for the Indians’ 
souls, doomed to hell for want of 
the true religion. The early con- 
quistadors had no elaborate theory 
of the racial inferiority of the In- 
dians. That came later. 

The English settlers in North 
America wanted the Indians’ land. 
They justified their aggressions on 
the ground that the Indians were 
savages, cruel and bloody. 

The tobacco and sugar planta- 
tions of South America and the 
West Indies, the rice and tobacco 
and cotton of our own South needed 
the labor of slaves inured to heat 
and malaria. What could be better 
for the Negroes than to be rescued 
from the hideous superstitions of 
the jungle and showered with the 
blessings of Christian teaching—if 
they survived the ocean passage? 

For the first acts of aggression 
then, we had a moral defense: the 
duty to Christianize, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. But 
when the Indians and the Negro 
slaves had turned Christian, what 
ground remained for further en- 
slavement and subjection? Nothing 
could serve, if slavery and oppres- 
sion were necessary, but the inven- 
tion of the dogma of racial inferior- 
ity. And we invented it success- 
fully, and maintain it still with 
great resolution. 

By far the greatest fraud that has 
ever been imposed upon man is the 
doctrine of racial superiority and 
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inferiority. It has destroyed tens 
of millions of human lives, it has 
forced hundreds of millions to live 
in slavery and abject misery. It has 
impoverished the civilization of the 
nations that claim superiority and 
made them a prey of their own 
baser instincts. Its ultimate fruit 
is the war now raging throughout 
the world. 

It has not now, and never had, 
any sound moral or intellectual 
basis. There was never any need to 
propagate Christianity by war and 
subjugation, by kidnapping raids 
and slavery. 

There was never a sound basis 
for ranking one race as superior 
and another inferior. Certain racial 
groups have been favored by cir- 
cumstances; they have had greater 
opportunity for intercourse with 
other groups and the borrowing of 
ideas and crafts. 

It is possible that first-rate abili- 
ties are more widely distributed in 
one race than in another. We do 
not know. What we do know is 
that there is no race that does 
not produce some first-rate men. 
Whether many or few turns on en- 
vironment and opportunity. 

Race prejudice, to repeat, has no 
basis in human nature. It is a com- 
paratively recent phenomenon. Its 
origin was greed, slavered over 
with high religious and moral mo- 
tives, later replaced by the pseudo- 
scientific doctrine of the hierarchy 
of the races. All this one may 
recognize; but how does it bear 
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upon the problem now with us? 
Are greed and hypocrisy disappear- 
ing from among us? 

Certainly not; but profits of race 
discrimination are falling. There 
is hardly any situation in the world 
of today in which slavery can in 
the long run be profitable. Modern 
industry demands skill and respon- 
sibility, and these do not flow from 
servility. World economic forces 
demand the development of the re- 
sources of all peoples, not the plun- 
dering of accumulated wealth. The 
argument for the imperialistic con- 
trol of backward peoples grows 
weaker. 

Discrimination against the Negro 
is infinitely injurious to him, in- 
finitely cruel. It would be superflu- 
ous to dwell upon the forms that 
such discrimination takes. Everyone 
knows them. 

Some can be abated only through 
the succession of the generations. 
The grim reaper alone can mend 
the prejudices of the orthodox 
Negro-hater. 

Other forms of discrimination 
can, however, be abated. So with 
discrimination in employment—one 
of the most baneful of all. By 
Presidential order, lately re-empha- 
sized, concerns engaged in filling 
war contracts are forbidden to 
discriminate among workers on 
grounds of race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

Perhaps these provisions are most 
honored in the breach, but some 
progress has been made towards 
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fairer treatment of the Negro 
worker. Still more important is the 
policy of some of our greatest labor 
organizations, forbidding discrimi- 
nation in membership on account 
of race. 

Considerable progress has been 
made through the formation of 
inter-racial councils in various 
States and cities. The adjustment 
of the Negro to the general com- 
munity, at a time of great migra- 
tions to the industrial cities, often 
presents grave problems, which wise 
bi-racial leadership could abate, if 
not solve, But the progress is slow, 
and time is pressing. Sooner or 
later, we shall go through another 
crisis of unemployment, with dis- 
crimination increasing. 

Discrimination in employment, 
public and private, must go. So too 
must discrimination in the services 
of public utilities, already forbid- 
den by a New York law not easily 
enforced. Discrimination in educa- 
tional opportunity must go. 

Even to eliminate the worst 
abuses of race discrimination in 
America requires the persistent ef- 
forts of all men and women who 
believe in democracy. But can’t we 
leave the matter to time? Little by 
little, the hard edges of race preju- 
dice are softening. 
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We have not the time. The 
Japanese propaganda, throughout 
the East, has made an international 
issue of our exploits in race dis- 
crimination. We excluded the 
Chinese and Japanese. We sent 
Japanese American citizens to con- 
centration camps although they 
may be as loyal as any of us. 

These might pass as sporadic 
acts of national ill will. But the 
persistent discrimination against 
such of our own people as have 
colored blood in their veins does 
not sit well with other peoples who 
do not happen to be white. 

The peace and security of the 
United States must in the long 
run depend on our friendly rela- 
tions with the great races of the 
East. We cannot permit childish 
race prejudices to becloud our fu- 
ture. 

The Eastern peoples have one 
Western associate not defiled by 
race prejudice: Russia. If America 
and England choose, they may con- 
tinue the folly of thsir racial ways 
until Russian influence has pene- 
trated all the way to Singapore and 
Cape Comorin. That may be des- 
tiny—unless we decide to change 
our ways. 
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“IN TIMES of trial,” said the 
Negro preacher, “what brings us 
the greatest comfort?” 

And from the back row an an- 
swering voice: “An acquittal!” 

Quote 


A NEGRO MINISTER'S little 
daughter watching him prepare his 
sermon, asked: “Daddy, does God 
tell you what to write?” 

“Certainly, my dear.” 

“Then why do you scratch ont 
so much of it?” 

Protestant Voice 


ON A RECENT Sabbath, when 
a young Negro boy reached home, 
his mother inquired, “And how 
was Sunday school this morning, 
dear?” 
“Not so good,” replied the lad. 
“Dannie’s in the lion’s den again.” 
Jack Hays 


IN A SMALL Southern town, 
a Negro evangelist received a note 
from a member of the audience: 
“If you are so good as you pretend, 
can you walk on water?” 

He read the question out loud 
and replied: “Yes, my friend, a 
great deal better than I can on 
whiskey.” 

Freda Campbell 
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A TRAVELLING Negro evan- 
gelist in the South one day was 
asked by a lady in one of his con- 
gregations if he had not preached 
his sermon before in another city. 

“Yes, sister,” he admitted read- 
ily. “You see, I got new sermons 
until I learned it was easier to get 
new congregations.” 


Ralph Redding 


A COUPLE appeared before a 
Negro clergyman and asked to be 
married. The pastor looked at the 
two and said: “I won't perform 
this ceremony.” 

“Why,” queried the woman. 
“Ain’t the licenses right? And 
we're both of age.” 

“Yes, but the man is drunk. 
Take him away and come back 
again.” 

Several days later the couple re- 
appeared, the man still obviously 
intoxicated. “See here,” said the 
minister, “I told you I wouldn't 
marry you when this man was 
drunk. Now don’t come back here 
until he is sober.” 

“Well you see, sir,” the woman 
replied apologetically, “the truth is 
he won’t come unless he’s lit up.” 

Henriette Lee 
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SUCCESS STORY 


{ Muriel ‘Carmen Jones’ Smith has glass 
slippers on both feet and money in bank 


Vo Midnight Sei 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Mary Braggictti 


for years to such a Cinder- 
ella story as Muriel Smith’s. 
The flashing, dashing, 
come-hither-eyed girl who was 
whisked out of obscurity into play- 
ing the title role in Billy Rose's all- 
Negro smash hit, “Carmen Jones,” 
is enjoying every moment of her 
ride in the golden coach. But she’s 
a Cinderella with both glass slippers 
on her feet and both feet on the 
ground. Midnight is never going to 
strike for her if careful planning 
can prevent it. 

“Do you know what the best part 
of all this is?” she asked in the 
home of her singing teacher and 
discoverer, Elizabeth Westmoreland. 

“The best part of it is that I’m 
collecting money in the bank. It'll 
be wonderful never to have to 
worry about the electric light bill 
and that sort of thing. And to 
know that Mother’s not worrying 
either. That's swell!” 


“ce hasn’t thrilled 


Muriel likes clothes—especially 
sweaters and skirts which she as- 
sembles painstakingly. She was 
wearing a black and white hounds- 
tooth checked tweed suit bound 
with black over a black sweater, 
and a flame-colored chiffon scarf at 
her throat to match the little hat 
which topped her whoosh of fluffy 
bangs. 

But she’s being careful. Her only 
extravagance to date has been a 
black box coat lined with gray 
lambskin—and that, she claims, is 
for the practical purpose of keeping 
her warm. 

Boy friends? Marriage? She's 
not flying off the handle in that 
direction, either. 

“Oh, sure—I guess I'd like to 
get married some day,” said Muriel, 
leaning back on the sofa and gazing 
ceilingward. ‘My mother kept urg- 
ing me and urging me to see ‘The 
Phantom of the Opera,’ and when 
I finally went I saw that Susanna 
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Foster had her choice of two men, 
but she gave them up and went on 
with her career. I just don’t know 
what I'd do if was ever in that situ- 
ation.” 

Muriel likes to consider her love 
life in terms of astrology. 

“It’s the funniest thing,” she said 
with a little giggle. “Since I was 
that high [indicating about eight 
inches from the ground} I've al- 
ways fallen for boys born under the 
sign of Cancer—always Cancer. 
And I always fight with them. I’ve 
got to get away from Cancer, that’s 
all.” 

Muriel was born under the sign 
of Pisces—February 23, 1923—in 
Harlem. Her musical career began, 
she said, when she was 10 years 
old and sang “Dee Ooly Ay” in an 
assembly at P. S. 32. 

“It was really ‘The Old Re- 
frain,’’’ she explained, ‘‘but I used 
to think the words were, ‘Dee Ooly 

When she was 15 she entered 
singing contests in two Loew's 
theatres in The Bronx, and won 
them by applause. That made her 
eligible to enter a contest in Loew's 
State Theatre—in which she won 
the second prize of $50. Even with 
that tangy taste of success, she had 
no intention of becoming a profes- 
sional singer. 

“I wanted to be everything from 
soup to nuts at one time or an- 
other,” she reminisced. “I went 
through a long phase of planning 
to be a doctor, and my mother 
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always wanted me to study nursing. 
I never wanted to be a singer. | 
just sort of drifted into it.” 

After her Loew’s success, she 
sang on Major Bowes’ amateur 
hour on the radio and received the 
third largest number of votes. 

Muriel said that Emery White, 
head of the music department, and 
Katherine Bronston, music teacher, 
both of Roosevelt High School, had 
a lot to do with her keeping up her 
singing. 

But, in discussing her life, 
she unconsciously dates everything 
that’s happened to her by “before 
I met Miss Westmoreland” and 
“after I met Miss Westmoreland.” 

She met Miss Westmoreland 
(Mrs. John Briggs) four years ago 
through two young men for whom 
her mother, Mrs. Olive Smith (now 
at the children’s milk counter at 
Lord & Taylor), was housekeeper. 

Miss W., who teaches singing at 
the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, 
was enthusiastic about the young 
mezzo-soprano’s voice, coached her 
for two months and then took her 
to Mme. Elisabeth Schumann, head 
of the voice department at Curtis. 
Muriel was promptly given a schol- 
atship. She had just completed her 
third year of study when the magic 
wand of Billy Rose turned her into 
Carmen Jones. 

She has never seen the original 
version of “Carmen.” That is— 
not quite. 

“I snuck in a side door at the 
Academy of Music once to hear it,” 
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she confessed, with a mock-injured 
air at the memory. ‘‘I had just set- 
tled myself comfortably in a box 
seat—it was right in the middle of 
Smuggler’s Den—when somebody 
came and pulled me out by the col- 
lar. It was humiliating!” she 
laughed. 

Muriel lives with her mother and 
her father (Mr. Smith is a grapho- 
typist for the Anaconda Copper 
Co.), a cousin who’s a dental hy- 
gienist, and Elton Warren, who 
plays Cindy Lou in “Carmen.” 

She likes to swim and walk and 
read poetry (Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and Walt Whitman) and 
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jitterbug, but hasn’t had much time 
for that lately. 

She calls herself a “proteinarian.” 
That is, she likes meat and eggs 
and hates vegetables. 

In spite of advice to the contrary 
—including Billy Rose’s—she in- 
tends to finish her course at the 
Curtis Institute as soon as “Carmen” 
is over. 

She may disagree with the impre- 
sario on that point, but she’s his 
great admirer. 

“I think Mr. Rose is a grand 
guy,” she said, “—a grand guy. 
I wish I had just a tiny little piece 
of his smartness. Doggone it, I’m 
dumb sometimes!” she added, smit- 


ing her forehead. 
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What Aw 


4 

. A DINNER GUEST in a Virginia home was telling 
t his host how to prepare ham that would be even better 
l than the famous Virginia ham. ‘Place the ham in a deep 
pan,” said the guest, “and for one whole day soak it in rye 
| whisky and then cook just a I'ttle while. The second day 


. add a bottle of Jamaica rum and cook a while. The third 
. day add a bottle of port wine, and on the fourth day a 
“ bottle of bourbon.” 

The host turned to his Negro cook, Sam, who had been 
ul standing by, listening with great interest, and asked, “Sam 


e what do you think of that?” 

“I don’t know about the ham,” he answered, “but it 
c sure sounds like the makin’s of mighty powerful gravy.” 
The Rotarian 


CHATTER 


No white man should be forced 
to sit next to a fellow American 
who is dark; that is one of the four 
freedoms. 

Sen. Millard Tydings 
of Maryland 


There is no colored man in the 
South who wants social equality or 
who wants to live apart from his 
white friends. We preach that the 
colored man must train to be better 
servants, cooks, laundresses, wait- 
resses. Slavery was a blessing. 

Rev. ]. A. Brodie 
of Montgomery, Ala. 


There is not a human being on 
the earth that I love more than | 
do the old Negroes at home. Old 
Uncle Bill carried me in his arms. 
I loved him almost more than I did 
my mother and father, but I did not 
want him to eat at my table or sleep 
in my bed, and he did not presume 
to want to do it. 


Sen. Ellison Smith 
of South Carolina 


We draw the color line in the 
South because we are proud of our 
Caucasian blood and we do not 
want to associate with the Negro 
on equal terms and thereby lead to 
mongrelizing and contamination of 
the best blood on earth. 


_ Sen. Theodore Bilbo 
of Mississippr 


We challenge the illusion that 
backward and illiterate colored pop- 
ulations are fit for self-government, 
when obviously they are not. Brit- 
ish Fascists will not surrender one 
inch of British territory nor betray 
the British empire by throwing 
open African possessions as a 
dumping ground of the world. 

Sir Oswald Mosely 


The Southern senator who does 
not lend every ounce of his strength 
in defeating the anti-poll tax bill, 
with or without a filibuster, has got 
no right to remain in Washington 
as a representative of a Southern 
state. 

The Southern Watchman 


In many respects the mind and 
conduct of the ordinary Negro are 
the mind and conduct of a child. 
He needs and expects from the 
white man, understanding and pro- 
tection. 


Judge Arthur G. Powell, 
"I Can Go Home Again” 


‘My people were slave-holders 
arid their ex-slaves lived around us 
during my day. They had more re- 
spect for me than for any flannel- 
mouthed demagogue who ever came 
around to tell them they were our 
social equals. 

Rep. John Rankin 
of Mississippi 
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{ “Out-of-kitchen” clubs never existed 


despite widespread Dixie talk 


The olegend Of Clube 


Condensed from the book, ‘Race and Rumors of Race” 


By Howard W. Odum 


HE ELEANOR’ CLUBS 

save constituted a symbol 

of what appears to be one 

of America’s most vivid and 
entertaining chapters in folklore. 

These rumors of Eleanor Clubs 

abound in all their richness and 

variety wherever southerners abide. 

Not only in the South but in New 

York, in Los Angeles, in Chicago, 

vivacious southerners tell the stor- 

ies as they were told to them. 


The Eleanor Clubs strike deep 
at the heart of the South’s whole 
domestic home economy. Basic 
causes are found in the opportun- 
ity for Negro women to work at 
higher wages, their organization 
into clubs and branches of organ- 
ized labor, and the subsequent folk 
psychology of the South. 


The slogan of the Eleanor Clubs 


HOWARD W. ODUM is professor of 
sociology at the University of North 
Carolina and is widely acknowledged as 
an expert on racial relations. His best 
known book is “South Regions Of The 
United States.” 
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is nearly always a variation of “A 
white woman in every kitchen by 
1943.” 

There are many variations of 
the same theme. Thus, from Mis- 
sissippi it was reported that an 
Eleanor Club was found by the 
sheriff. ‘My cousin told me that 
the sheriff went down there and 
told those ‘niggers’ that they'd bet- 
ter get back to work, or else.” In 
Georgia, they heard a special ver- 
sion of the Eleanor Clubs as the 
“Royal House of Eleanor.” 

From Georgia it was reported 
that when an army camp was 
started “in my town and cooks 
were asked to cook for the sol- 
diers, receiving as much as $15.00 
a week, many housewives decided 
that this was a project of the 
Eleanor Clubs to get Negroes out 
of domestic service, and to give 
them higher pay.” 

“Here was the way it was: ‘Why, 
all the Negroes are getting so 
‘uppity’ they won’t do a thing. I 
hear the cooks have organized 
Eleanor Clubs and their motto is: 
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‘A white woman in every kitchen 
by Christmas.’ ”’ 

Two major points of emphasis 
in the Eleanor Club stories are 
loyalty to the First Lady and her 
loyalty to the Negroes to the end 
that they will have better oppor- 
tunities. Thus, a Negro girl left 
during the middle of a meal which 
she was helping to serve because 
one of the guests had said some- 
thing she didn’t like and “she had 
been instructed by the Eleanor 
Club to leave whenever she was in- 
sulted.” 

So, too, a very common rumor 
is that a maid must resign whenever 
anyone speaks disparagingly of 
either the First Lady or the Presi- 
dent. From Florida came the ver- 
sion that when a Negro applied for 
a job she first asked if the head 
of the house liked Eleanor Roose- 
velt. If not, she replied that she 
belonged to the Eleanor Club and 
couldn’t work for her. 

Still another type of story re- 
flects the trend toward specialized 
labor. One woman’s maid stopped 
bringing in any wood for the fire 
because the other maids in the 
neighborhood had “jumped on” 
her and told her that she could not 
belong to the Eleanor Club and 
bring in wood. That was not her 
job, and her employer would have 
to hire someone else to do the 
bringing in of the wood or she 
would have to do it herself. Like- 
wise, the maids refused to wash 
any windows—that was a man’s 
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work—and the maids were to do 
only the slightest work. 

From Florida came also one tell- 
ing of a woman who went to the 
“quarters to see why her maid had 
not showed up to work. She blew 
her horn in front of the cottage— 
no response. She could see there 
was someone in the place so went 
to the door. The colored woman 
was lying down, but said, no, she 
wasn’t sick. When asked why she 
hadn’t come to work, she said, 
‘because there had been a meeting 
of the Eleanor Club where they 
had been told to demand more 
wages.’ The woman told her she 
would gladly have paid her more 
if wages had gone up but wanted 
to know why she hadn’t come to 
tell her. That also had been for- 
bidden. Also, the club ruler had 
told them not to answer any more 
horn calls from a car.” 

The First Lady was held respon- 
sible for these developments and 
more, although she had appeared in 
very few towns. Yet a common 
saying was that in nearly every 
town in which she had occasion to 
speak, an Eleanor Club was formed 
by the Negroes soon thereafter. 
“They said maids walked out any 
time of the day with the excuse of 
going to an Eleanor’s meeting.” 

A variation from South Carolina 
had it that ‘‘a Negro girl came in 
the front door of a white woman's 
house. The white woman asked 
why she came in the front door 
instead of the back door. The 
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Negro’s reply was that she had 
joined the Eleanor Club and she 
was supposed to come in the front 
door instead of the back.” 
Sometimes there is more comedy 
than pathos in the fantastic aspects 
of the Eleanor Club. A prominent 
business man who had visited most 
of the states actually professed to 


’ believe there was some relation be- 


tween the Eleanor Clubs and the 
zoot-suit young Negroes and their 
doings. 

And in Alabama, they said that 
“whenever you saw a Negro wear- 
ing a wide-brimmed hat with a 
feather in it, you knew he was 
wearing a sign of the Eleanor 
Club.” In North Carolina there 
was a story going around that the 
number and size of feathers in the 
new zoot-suit hats being worn by 
Negroes determined their position 
in the Eleanor Club. The larger 
the feather, the greater the number, 
and the brighter the color were 
symbols of rating. 

It was a long way from this to 


“the other report that the 


Negroes called Mrs. Roosevelt the 
“Great White Angel” or the 
“Great White Mother,” and made 
her sponsor for their Eleanor 
Clubs. 

The intensity of the atmosphere 
in which the Eleanor Club rumors 
grew up is indicated by the re- 
sponse of a very wealthy southerner 
who said that he would be willing 
to contribute substantially to a civic 
fund if it would stop the Roose- 


velts. His chief complaint was 
that his large organization could no 
longer work Negro women on the 
farm! 

From Florida came the story that 
“a gentleman of considerable 
wealth and position made this re- 
mark during a conversation, 
‘Thanks to Mrs. Roosevelt and 
the Eleanor Clubs, we're liable to 
have a race riot here in the South. 
Mrs. Roosevelt is poking her nose 
into a situation about which she 
knows nothing.’ ”’ 

From the mass of rumors, ap- 
parently abundant in all the south- 
ern states, it is possible to learn 
not only the general theme but also 
the “rules” of the Eleanor Clubs. 
When it was recalled that the 
rumor was prevalent in most north- 
ern cities, especially in Detroit, it 
is not surprising that there were 
variations. Nevertheless, there is 
generally a common thread running 
through most of the stories, with 
the exception of the reference to 
the zoot suit. 

“White women were to be in 
the kitchen by Christmas, 1942, or 
January, 1943. Negro women 
were to be out of the kitchen. 
There must be more pay, more 
privileges, less hours. There must 
be no disparaging remarks about 
either Mrs. Roosevelt or the Presi- 
dent. And Negroes must have 
equal opportunities with whites.” 

Unfortunately, it is not possible 
to determine the origin of the 
clubs with certainty. They ap- 
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peared inspired by those seeking 
either to cause trouble or to dis- 
parage the President and his wife. 
The earlier stages did not have 
the earmarks of the Negro folk 
story, although many of the later 
versions were genuine reflections of 
the folk tale. 

A few samplings indicate the 
range of rules and requirements as 
rumored. In addition to “Eleanor 
Clubs,” the common designation, 
they are also called “Daughters of 
Eleanor,” Eleanor Angel 
Clubs,” “The Sisters of Eleanor,” 
“The Royal House of Eleanor.” 

A South Carolina story reported 
that in an Army camp in the South 
a Negro maid was employed by an 
officer and his wife. “One day 
the wife entered the dining room 
and saw three places set at the 
table. She asked the maid if her 
husband had called and said he'd 
bring a friend home for lunch. The 
maid said, ‘no.’ The wife then 
asked what the extra place was for. 
The maid replied, ‘In the Eleanor 
Club we always sit with the people 
we work for.’” 

Criticism of the First Lady most 
frequently center on Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s influence in causing Negro 
women to quit working for the 
whites or to demand new arrange- 
ments. 

The common talk is that “she 
goes around telling the Negroes 
they are as good as anyone else.” 
“Wherever she has spoken the 
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Negroes always act like they are 
white folks.” 

A prominent southerner wrote 
that “‘no individual in my life-time 
has created as much trouble. She 
preaches and practices social equal- 
ity.” A Mississippi editor wrote 
that she, more than any other per- 
son, was morally responsible for 
race riots. 

A tremendous body of folklore 
has grown up around the person- 
ality and life of the First Lady. 
There are many stories that have all 
the marks of the folk story. One 
collected in North Carolina and 
Virginia told a Mississippi tale. 
“She goes to a small Mississippi 
town. She enters the hotel and 
registers. Then she says to the bell- 
boy: ‘Go out and get me twenty 
Negro ladies, for I must have them 
to dinner with me.’ And the bell- 
boy does so. When the Negro 
women arrive the hotel manager 
says, ‘I would have you know, my 
dear Lady, that this is the South. 
You must get out.’ And she does.” 

On the other hand, there are 
exaggerated and glorified versions 
of her activities which apparently 
stemmed from her Nashville visit 
in early 1942. One version was 
heard in Georgia. 

The Georgia story ran as fol- 
lows: “The First Lady came to 
Tennessee to a Negro convention. 
She came into the hotel with two 
Negro teachers and proceeded to 
register. The clerk says, ‘Hold on, 
you can’t register these Negroes 
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here. Whereupon, she replied, 
‘I will just leave your hotel.’ So he 
says ‘ok.’ She goes to another hotel 
and a young assistant clerk was at 
the desk, and when he saw her 
registered’ he thought she was ok 
and would be all right. Then she 
gges to her room with the two and 
calls for a meeting in the lobby. 
Just as they were congregating, the 
manager of the hotel comes in and 
walks over to clerk and asks, 
‘What’s this?’ and the young clerk 
says that she was registered, and he 
thinking because it was her and he 
thinks so much of President Roose- 
velt he just did not think anything. 
Then the manager turns to the 
crowd of Negroes in lobby and 
says, “You Negroes know better 
than this, and quick get to hell out 
of here.’ Whereupon the First 
Lady appears and was also told he 
did not need her kind of business. 
Then they proceeded to trace her 
out and found she went out to the 
Negro school and spent four days 
and nights.” 

Around the Nashville visit, 
where she conferred the year’s hon- 
orary citation of the Southern Con- 
ference on Human Welfare upon 
one white and one Negro citizen, 
there grew up many other stories. 
In one it was reported that she reg- 
istered for a room only on condi- 
tion that a great Negro singer 
should have the suite next her. So, 
too, it was reported that she de- 
clined to ride in the car which the 
governor sent to meet her in order 
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that she might ride with the Ne- 
groes who came to meet her. 

One story from Alabama has it 
that when she came down, “the 
white people, who were among the 
aristocrats of the South, had 
planned a banquet for their guest. 
But when the time for it came, she 
said she was going to some other 
banquet with a certain army cap- 
tain, and when he appeared he was 
a big black Negro. They added 
that they didn’t think it was safe 
for her to come back.” 

Most of these stories are of the 
sort that make easy telling and did 
not involve factual evidence. They 
started, grew, and spread, and 
presently they became part and par- 
cel of what the people talked about 
and what they believed or thought 
they believed. And they were no 
respecter of persons. 

For instance, a Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society was responsible for 
this one. “One day when she was 
slumming among the Negroes, she 
saw a picture of herself hanging 
on the wall of a Negro home. So 
she asked a Negro girl who the 
woman was whose picture was on 
the wall. The Negro girl replied 
that she didn’t know. She insisted 
and wanted to know why the pic- 
ture was there. The girl replied 
that her mama hung it there for 
her to see, because if she didn’t 
behave she would grow up to look 
like that woman.” 

The collection of the rumors of 
Eleanor Clubs constitute an excel- 
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lent exhibit of how the rumor, 
based on popular plausibility, is 
contrary to the facts. For, accord- 
ing to all the evidence that could 
be found, there were no Eleanor 
Clubs up to 1943. 

Since there were no Eleanor 
Clubs in reality as a foundation for 
the great sweep of rumors, it is 
clear that the basic complaint was 
one in which the main mode of 
domestic southern folkways of ser- 
vant and mistress was being vio- 
lated, both in the actual scarcity of 
help and in the revolutionary 
change in attitudes and status. 

Here, as was the case with 
Negro youth, even without the in- 
fluence of war and outsiders, the 
wage level and the ethics and eti- 
quette of Negro and white would 


have to change in any progressive 
society. It was logical that the 
blame was to be placed upon some- 
thing or somebody. Ordinarily the 
blame would have fallen upon 
labor unions and organizers; yet in 
the case of race rumors and war 
tensions, labor troubles were not 
so susceptible to narration as are 
the folk-rumors. 


The First Lady provided a 
dramatic way out of a situation 
which needed explaining and in 
which the blame must be placed 
elsewhere than on the white wo- 
men. Yet the indisputable facts 
were that in all her talks she 
showed great poise and care and 
was especially mindful of interre- 
gional manners. 


Love In Bloom 


A NEGRO SUITOR was too bashful to propose per- 
sonally to his girl. So he tried a telephone proposal, as 


follows: 


“Honey, I’ve got a little farm out in the country with 
a cow, a dozen chickens, a pig, a mule, and a horse and 
buggy. I’ve got most of the mortgage paid too. Now what 
I want to know is—will you marry me?” 

From the other end of the wire came this sugar-coated 


reply: 
speaking?” 


“Of course I will, honey child. And just who is this 


Liberty 
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{ Jimmie Johnson came up 


from ragtime to make place in jazz 


Noblest P. rofessor Of All 


Condensed from Time 


ACK in the early ‘20s, when 
f3 James Price Johnson made 

countless pianola rolls for 

the old Q.R.S. company, his 
powerful perforations were idol- 
ized by the most genuine, undi- 
luted barrelhouse pianists and their 
admirers. Today he is regarded 
among them generally as the 
noblest professor of them all. 

It was he who became favorite 
mentor of Fats Waller in Chicago 
in 1921, when Jimmie was 27 and 
Fats a big stripling of 17. No one 
has ever given a better description 
of what happened than Jimmie 
himself gave recently. “I taught 
him how to groove, how to make 
it sweet—the strong bass he had 
dates from that time. He stuck 
pretty well to my pattern—devel- 
oped a lovely singing tone, a lyric, 
melodic expression, and then too, 
him being the son of a preacher, 
he had fervor.” 

But Jimmie Johnson’s place in 
jazz history does not depend on 
Fats Waller. 

Son of a New Brunswick, N. J., 
hardware-store proprietor, Jimmie 
got started at the piano when he 
moved to Manhattan and met a rag- 
timer named Charlie Cherry. Jim- 


mie later sweated over fundament- 
als with an old-fashioned scales and 
exercises man. In 1912 easy money 
ended Jimmie’s school days—he 
started playing in cafés. For the 
dancing pleasure of the “Geechies,” 
Negroes from around Charleston, 
S. C., and Savannah, Ga., he 
worked up his noted Carolina 
Shout. 

Near Manhattan’s 37th St., in 
the “Old Tenderloin,” he studied 
under Ablaba, a honkytonk pianist 
with a “left hand like a walking 
beam.” On that beam he modeled 
his own “walking bass.” By 1920 
he had what French jazz enthusiats 
are apt to call majesty. 

Jimmie formed a band for “gigs” 
(one-night stands) which was 
booked through James Reese Eu- 
rope’s Clef Club. He played for 
debut parties at the Plaza, the Wal- 
dorf. He heard what Scott Fitz- 
gerald once described as “a hun- 
dred pairs of golden and silver 
slippers” shuffling “the shining 
dust.” Jimmie began making pian- 
ola rolls, often in the same studio 
with a youngster named George 
Gershwin. 

Jimmie recalls endless gin, play- 
ing variations on Tea for Two for 
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days on end, jamming at Harlem's 
Rhythm Club with youthful Duke 
Ellington, Art Tatum and Fats 
Waller, writing a bale of tunes for 
Broadway producers. 

He was one of the first jazzmen 
to go on the air. (“In those days 
we never got paid—just pats on the 
back and promises... By the 
end of the ‘20s, Jimmie’s health 
had more holes than a piano roll, 
and he was ready for what he calls 
his “‘stormy days.” 

He and his ex-dancer wife Lily 
finally bought a small house in 
Jamaica, L. I. In his weakened con- 
dition, he contented himself with 
a sedentary project—repeated sub- 
way rides between Manhattan's 
Penn Station and Harlem. 

In 1932, in his Harlem Sym- 
phony, he reported some of the 


things he had heard—or might 
have heard—Jewish horns at 110th 
Street, Spanish castanets at 116th, 
Negro basses at 125th. Cut down 
to beer (“my great love is cham- 
pagne”’), ailing with sinus, Jimmie 
went back to studying music. 

These days he gardens, tends a 
few chickens, visits his wife’s fam- 
ily’s country place in Pennsylvania's 
Poconos. There he skis in winter, 
and in summer, he shyly admits, 
he likes to “listen to the birds.” 

Lately he has been working on a 
Negro folk opera Dreamy Kid 
(based on a one-act play by Eugene 
O'Neil). Jimmie plays three nights 
a week in a Jamaica bar and grill. 
He turns down other offers. “I 
don’t want to be held up by hard 
and fast rules now—I want to give 
all my time to my studies.” 


Balloting With A Bang 


AN EX-CONGRESSMAN from Mississippi tells the 
story about a visitor to a little southern town square with 


its usual cannon. 


“Don’t suppose it’s ever been fired since the Civil War!” 


laughed the visitor. 


“Oh yes, it’s been fired some,”” admitted the native, who 
was himself a veteran of the War Between the States. But 
he seemed a little reluctant to tell just when. Pressed for 
an answer, however, he finally explained: 

“Every votin’ day, we fire off this cannon just to let 
all the niggers in this community know that we're about to 
conduct a free, fair and strictly constitutional election.” 


Peter Edson, Racine Journal-Times 


YES, 


HERE are about 40,000,000 
people in the South. Of 
these, about 10,000,000 are 
Negroes. In the rest of the 
country, there are approximately 


90,000,000 of whom 3,000,000 are 
Negroes. 

The arithmetic makes the race 
problem Southern, it seems to me. 

In Mississippi the two races are 
almost equal in numbers. In some 
counties of Alabama, Negroes out- 
number whites three or four to one. 
Many Southerners feel that they 
could solve the race problem satis- 
factorily to both races if propor- 
tions of Negroes to whites were as 
small in their vicinities as they are 
outside the South Compare 
Georgia’s 35 per cent to Illinois’ 5 


JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES is editor 
of the Birmingham Age-Herald and 
author of the recent book, ‘The Fight- 
ing South.” 


Is The Negro 


Limarily 
Southern Problem? 


Written expressly for Negro Digest 


By John Temple Graves 


per cent: South Carolina's 43 per 
cent to New York’s 4 per cent: 
Louisiana’s 36 per cent to Cali- 
fornia’s 2 per cent. 

What happens to the Negro in 
the South has an effect, directly 
and indirectly upon the whole na- 
tion, of course. This is true in a 
political, social and economic sense. 
It makes the settlement of the prob- 
lem a national concern. 

But it does not make the problem 
itself less Southern. Primarily in 
the South the two races have to get 
along with each other in greatest 
numbers and proximities and it is 
there that the biggest problem has 
to be worked out. 

There is a problem in New York, 
true, and in Illinois and other 
places where Negro populations are 
concentrated. But it isn’t the same 
problem or so great a one. 

Just as there is a problem in 
India which is not the same either. 
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In India the whites are only a 
handful, comparatively, and are 
there largely as agents or adminis- 
trators from somewhere else. In 
Illinois the Negroes are only a com- 
parative handful, and many have 
come from other parts of the coun- 
try to which they may return. 

In the South two vast popula- 
tions exist side by side in much 
more nearly equal numbers, and 
look upon the South as their home 
through generations. 

In India there are millions of 
colored men whose lives never 
bring them into contact with whites 
at all. 

In New York there are millions 
of whites who do not know a sin- 
gle Negro. In the South no such 


HO: 


OO OFTEN in the past the 
Negro problem has been 


thought of and talked about 

as if it were sectional, as if 
it existed in certain states in the 
South and was not a problem in the 
North, 

Whatever once was true, it is 
perfectly clear that the problem is 
now national in its scope and is not 
confined to any particular part of 
the country. 


FRANCIS BIDDLE is Attorney Gen- 
eral of the U. S. and among the more 
liberal members of President Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet. 
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segregation exists. In spite of Jim 
Crow all whites and all blacks 
know and have some sort of deal- 
ings with members of the other 
race. 

There is the matter, too, of edu- 
cation — which has much to do 
with race relations. The South has 
proportionately more children, 
white and black, to educate and less 
money with which to do it than 
other parts of the country. This 
means the races face each other 
there on less enlightened terms. 

Yes, the Negro problem is pri- 
marily Southern. What is equally 
worth noting, the problem in the 
South is different from the one 
elsewhere. 


By Francis Biddle 


The Los Angeles disorders, the 
Detroit riots, the New York dis- 
orders, all of recent months, show 
that racial clashes since the war 
started do not occur only in the 
South and do not spring only from 
the ancient prejudices and hatred 
and fears inherited from the Civil 
War, and from the outnumbering 
of the whites by Negroes in cer- 
tain parts of the South, but are im- 
plicit in great industrial societies 
that have never known slavery or 
the inherited memories of a slave 
relationship. 

We must realize then that the 


= 
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problem of the relation of the white 
to the Negro, in fact the problems 
of most racial minorities, are na- 
tional in their scope. They concern 
all of us, for they go to the roots 
of our democratic standards. Dis- 
respect of the Negro citizen in uni- 
form, who fights to defend our 
flag, is disavowal of those things 
for which our flag is the symbol — 
a free nation under God. 

To this promise of American life 
we have two commitments which 
we cannot revoke, which we cannot 
disregard. Our national Constitu- 
tion guarantees equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity to all. 

More recently we have assumed 


obligations of defending the de- 
mocracy elsewhere in the world 
attacked by totalitarian aggres- 
sion. These principles and prom- 
ises must be fulfilled in the due 
course of the evolution of our dem- 
ocratic life. 

Nor can we assume the obliga- 
tions of a defense of world de- 
mocracy if our example of democ- 
racy at home, in this fundamenta! 
aspect, is neither consistent nor 
courageous. Race intolerance is no 
longer a matter merely of domes- 
tic concern. For it undermines our 
moral authority as a nation which 
apparently can profess but cannot 
practice democracy. 


HO. Condensed from Norfolk Journal And Guide 
By J. Saunders Redding 


HE NEGRO problem is not 
} a Southern problem and it 
cannot be solved in the 
South by the South alone. 
The very conception of the prob- 
lem as strictly Southern to be solved 
by the South alone is part and par- 
cel of the old conceit that has kept 
Negroes and whites so long stale- 
mated. 
It is the South’s old cherished 
conceit that it knows the Negro 


J. SAUNDERS REDDING is author 
of the recent best seller “No Day of 
Triumph” that won the Mayflower 
Award. He is a professor of English 
at Hampton Institute. 


and knows what to do about him. 
Besides this, it is a conceit that car- 
ries an insidious implication that 
there is a fundamental difference, 
requiring some special knowledge 
and sensibility, between black hu- 
manity and white humanity, and 
that there can be no such thing as 
human equality between them. It 
is an arch-conservative belief, and 
it is an expression of the South’s 
defensive sectionalism. 

Such a belief and such efforts 
toward interracial adjustment that 
are based on it play directly into 
the hands of the demagogues. The 
rabble rousers make cheap political 
capital— as white Southern lib- 
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erals and conservatives know all 
too well — out of interracial activ- 
ity in the South, and even out of 
interracial goodwill. 

Talmadge points to his black ad- 
herents down in Albany, Georgia, 
as examples of what “knowing the 
nigger” can accomplish, while at 
the same time he orders some mem- 
bers of the University of Georgia's 
faculty crucified for advocating “bi- 
racial schooling.” 

Bilbo brays loudly of his Missis- 
sippi “colored friends” while at the 
same time he brings forth cheers 
(and votes) from his felt-hat boys 
by giving ex-Governor White the 
devil for “havin’ some darn-fool 
white men over there in Jackson 
stop their work to listen” to some 
nigger-darkies complaining. 

Not that all the men who have 
inherited the belief that the South 
knows the Negro and knows what 
to do about him are demagogues. 
And certainly not those who are 
initiating this duplicating and 
quixotic action. Far from it. It is 
true that some of the white men 
seem to be merely “men on the 
make,” blowing whither the wind 
listeth. 

But most of the important ones 
are men of integrity and probity, 
men, as I have heard it well said, 
whose consciences are bothering 
them. It is also true that some of 
the Negroes are merely “profes- 
sional race leaders,” practicing 
their profession in the hope of 


gain, but most of the important 
ones are sincere. 

But even men of honesty are fre- 
quently the dupes of the unscrupu- 
lous, and it is not hard to imagine 
the unscrupulous attempting to split 
Negroes on sectional lines —as a 
wedge to drive Southern Negroes 
and Northern Negroes so far apart 
that any hope of forming a solid 
Negro front would be forever lost. 

And it is a solid front that the 
Negro in America needs. He needs 
it more than ever now. He needs it 
politically so that his public en- 
emies at least may be thrown into 
discard. The demagogues know 
this, and they know that so long as 
they can keep Negro North and 
Negro South divided, black votes 
or no black votes, they can keep 
themselves elected. 

Shade of Booker Washington 
and shadow of DuBois! Negroes 
must not again be duped into cre- 
ating false issues and perpetuating 
sham differences between the black 
North and the black South as in 
the days of the first World War. 

Negroes must not believe that 
division amongst leaders north and 
south is good. It does not matter 
whether the capitol of Negro 
America is in New York or At- 
lanta. It only matters that the capi- 
tol should be ome capitol and that 
from it stems the best will of a 
whole people and the best action 
to establish that whole people in 
their fundamental rights. 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


4, he Negro P. Primarily 
A Southern ? 


By Wallace Lee 


(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


OST AMERICANS, white 

V1] and Negro, are convinced 

that the Negro problem 

is a crucial question for 

settlement by the nation rather than 
on a sectional basis. 

The Negro Digest Poll for Feb- 
ruary canvassing a cross-section of 
public opinion from coast to coast 
found that only in the South is 
there a belief that the race problem 
cannot be settled on a nation-wide 
scale, 

“Is The Negro Problem Pri- 
marily A Southern Problem?” was 
the question asked and results were: 


Un- 

Yes No decided 

North 11% 73% 16% 
West 14% 67% 19% 
South 86% 9% 5% 


While Southerners for the most 
part expressed the opinion that they 
should be left to solve the race 
problem alone, those polled in the 
North and West felt that world 
concern for democracy and the in- 


creasing growth of racial tensions 
which resulted in the Detroit and 
Harlem flareups made the problem 
one of national concern. 

Negro opinion on the question 
was as follows: 


Un- 

Yes No decided 
North 4% NG 5% 
West 6% 86% 8% 
South 21% 63% 16% 


Sentiments among Negroes varied 
from those who declared that the 
South was not capable of solving 
the race problem to those who 
pointed out that the world was 
watching America’s Negro problem 
as a sign of good faith in its war 
for democracy and this factor made 
the problem necessarily one for the 
nation. 

Polls of whites brought these 
results: 


Un- 

Yes No decided 

North 14% 67% 19% 
West 16% 63% 21% 
South 92% 6% 2% 
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{ Lena goes to No. 4 spot 
in nation’s pinup parade 


Tall And Terrific 


Condensed from Coronet 


blues, café societicians and a 

jazz-man named John Henry 

Hammond, Jr. can lay claim 
to discovering Lena Horne. But it 
took Hollywood to put her on 
barracks walls, the mass mind and 
into place number four as pin-up 
queen of the nation. 

Slightly less than a decade ago, 
the lovely Lena, who hails straight 
from Brooklyn, was hoofing it in 
an Ethel Waters’ show at New 
York’s Cotton Club for 25 dollars 
weekly — and thanking her lucky 
stars. For the Cotton Club was 
then the penultimate in Negro en- 
tertainment, and a job there the 
top rung in the ladder of success. 

Two years later, when she'd 
picked up some tricks in singing 
and mike-facing, Noble Sissle took 
her on as soloist with his band. 
But still you didn’t hear much 
about Lena. Then for a time she 
warbled blue notes with Charlie 
Barnet’s band. 

She first peeked in on big time 
when John Henry Hammond Jr., 
who has probably discovered more 
Negro talent than anybody, sug- 


connoisseurs of the 


gested to Barney Josephson of New 
York’s two Café Societies, that he 
try out Lena’s singing at his down- 
town branch. 

From there the going was a 
cinch. At the Savoy-Plaza, a 
sophisticated uptown crowd went 
mad for her. She just sang the old 
songs simply, with no tricks, no 
shouting, nothing fancy, 

A few months from there she 
landed in Hollywood and now in 
less than two years’ time has sung 
her way through eight pictures and 
into a salary that skyrockets. 

Twice M-G-M has torn up her 
contract to write bigger, better ones 
to match the huzzahs which are 
hitting the box office from all over. 

For statistical purposes, she 
stands five feet six and one-half, 
weighs 118, first went to school at 
P. S. 35, Brooklyn, has a birthday 
on June 30th and will be 26 on 
her next one. 

She takes success philosophically. 
“Don’t hope for too much,” says 
Lena, ‘and you'll duck disappoint- 
ment.” 

Lena’s ducking precious little of 
it these days. 
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{ Absurdities of Jim Crow a laugh 


even if a tragedy for America 


White Folks Funnies Things 


Condensed from Common Ground 


By Langston Hughes 


LTHOUGH Negroes 
LA laugh at many of the 

same things white Amer- 

icans do, they also laugh 
for different reasons at different 
things. 

Some incidents of Jim Crowism 
which I personally have expeti- 
enced have amused me more than 
they have angered me—due, as 
nearly as I can analyze them, to 
their very absurdity. 

For instance, once I was driving 
south from New York to Rich- 
mond. An hour or so below Wash- 
ington those of us in the car be- 
came thirsty and someone suggested 
stopping at a roadside refresh- 
ment hut we saw ahead. We knew 
we could not eat or drink inside— 
since there is “legal” Jim Crow in 
Virginia—but it was my intention 
to purchase a few bottles of soda 
and bring them out to the car. 

When I went to the door and 
put my hand on the knob, it did 
not open, although I saw a man 
just inside. I pulled on the door 
again and discovered, to my amaze- 
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ment, that the man was holding it. 
He shouted through the screen, 
“What do you want?” 

I said, “I'd like some sodas.” 

He said, ‘You get ‘em through 
the hole.” 

I said, “What hole?” 

He said, “We got a hole cut for 
niggers on the side.” And he con- 
tinued frantically to hold the door 
as though I were a dangerous sav- 
age intent on murder. I went 
around the side of the little frame 
building—and there, sure enough, 
was a square hole cut in the wall 
through which colored people were 
served! 

I did not buy, but I had to 
laugh! Who could help it? Al- 
most within the shadow of the Cap- 
itol of American democracy, a littie 
two-by-four roadside shack had cut 
a hole in its wall through which 
to serve Negroes. A colored per- 
son could not even come in the 
door. That seemed to me so ab- 
surd as to belong in Alice in Won- 
derland. 

Another time in Savannah, Geor- 
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gia, 1 wanted to buy a copy of the 
Sunday New York Times and 
could find it nowhere in town ex- 
cept at the railroad station. In the 
colored Jim-Crow waiting room 
there was no newsstand, so I went 
outside on the sidewalk and around 
into the white waiting room where 
I bought the Times without inci- 
dent. But, coming out of the sta- 
tion, just at the door, a white police- 
man stopped me and said, “You 
can’t come in and out of this front 
door.” 

I said, “But there is no news- 
stand in the colored waiting room!" 

He said, “I don’t care nothing 
about that! You can’t come in 
here.” 

“O.K.,” I said, “I am going out 
now.” 

“You can’t go out this door 
neither,” said the cop. 

Well, that puzzled me, as there 
was no other way out except into 
the train sheds. “I just came in 
that way,” I said. 

“Well, you can’t go out that 
way,” said the cop. “Niggers can’t 
use that door.” 

“How do I get out then?” I 
asked. 

“Only way I see,” said the cop, 
seriously, “is for you to walk the 
tracks.” 

So, in order to get out of the 
Savannah station with the New 
York Times, 1 had to go through 
the train gates and follow the rail- 
road tracks to the street crossing. 
I had never experienced anything 
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so absurd before in my life. The 
seriousness of that cop and the 
utter stupidity of being at a door 
but not permitted to go through 
it, kept me laughing all day. I 
grew up in Kansas, so the absurdi- 
ties of southern Jim Crow were 
new to me at that time and un- 
believably quaint. 

Once, when I was about eight- 
een, I was coming up from Mexico 
City to attend school in Cleveland. 
I went into the diner one evening 
as the train was heading north 
through Texas. I was seated alone 
when a white man came in and sat 
down opposite me. I looked across 
the table and saw that he was 
staring at me with a look of utter 
amazement. 

Suddenly he jumped up as 
though he had been shot and cried, 
“Why, you a nigger, ain’t you?”— 
then fled from the dining car as 
though he had sat down in front 
of a lion by mistake. I am still 
laughing at the incident and I sup- 
pose the waiter, who saw it, is still 
laughing, too. 

As many Negroes as there are in 
Texas, what is there about one at 
a table in a public dining car that 
can :o startle a white man that he 
runs away wild-eyed without his 
meal? Certainly the comedy of Jim 
Crow in action often outweighs the 
tragedy of so pathetic a mind as 
that man possessed. 

But by no means is everything 
funny about Jim Crow. Once I had 
to wait for hours before driving my 
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car onto a ferry boat in Louisiana 
because, each trip, all the Negro 
cars had to wait until a// the white 
people’s cars drove onto the boat. 
By the time the ferry crossed the 
river and returned, more white cars 
had gathered, so, each time, for 
several trips, the white cars filled 
the boat. 

Since the Negro cars had to fall 
back to the very end of each newly 
formed line, we were continually 
left ashore. That was not funny. 
I was due to lecture at a colored 
college a hundred miles away that 
night and I wanted to get there on 
time. Jim Crow caused me to be 
late. 

It is like that now, soldiers tell 
me, in regard to bus service for col- 
ored Army men at some southern 
camps. If the white soldiers fill the 
bus, the colored soldiers must wait 
for the next one. By the time an- 
other bus comes, enough white 
soldiers have gathered to fill it, too 
—so again the Negroes must wait. 
Thus it goes, until sometimes the 
colored soldiers never get to town 
at all that night. Their passes run 
out with them still waiting at the 
gates of the camp for space in a bus, 

That, of course, is not funny 
either. Soldiers writing home 
about these insane inequalities at 
democratic Army camps don’t seem 
amused. 

Of late, Negro humor has taken 
on a kind of macabre quality in 
relation to the race problem. When 
I speak of Negro humor, I do not 
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mean it in a purely racial sense; 
what I do mean is that, due to 
environmental factors, namely seg- 
regation, Negro humor at this stage 
of American society has certain 
nuances that seem to be missing 
in white humor. 

At the moment, some pretty grim 
stories, albeit told laughingly, are 
going the rounds. Some of the 
cartoons in the Negro press have 
this macabre quality, too. After 
the Detroit riots there was such a 
cartoon in The People’s Voice of 
New York. It was funny. Lots of 
Negroes laughed, clipped it, and 
sent it to friends. But no white 
person, out of a dozen or more to 
whom I showed it, smiled. 

This was the cartoon. Two little 
white boys are standing looking at 
one of the boys’ father’s collection 
of hunting trophies hanging on the 
wall of Papa’s den—an elk head, 
a tiger head, a walrus. There 
among them, nicely mounted, is a 
human head—a Negro’s. Proudly, 
the small son of the house explains, 
“Dad got that one in Detroit last 
week.” 

The late Robert Russa Moton, 
President of Tuskegee, world’s larg- 
est Negro school, once told this 
story at a student assembly when 
I was present. Dr. Moton said that 
he had just come down from the 
North, and that he had taken a 
Pullman as far as Atlanta, Georgia. 
He said that as he stepped from the 
Pullman in the early morning in 
the Atlanta station, he suddenly 
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heard a scream behind him. He 
turned, saw that a woman had 
caught her heel in the top step of 
the train and was falling forward. 
Naturally, his first impulse as a 
man was to reach out his arms and 
catch her—but when he looked up 
and saw that she was a white 
woman, he dropped his arms. 

At this point in his story the 
student audience roared with laugh- 
ter. Every one of those colored kids 
knew that for a black man to catch 
a white woman in his arms in At- 
lanta might mean a lynching party. 

Naturally, Dr. Moton dropped 
his arms! The woman landed 
head first on the concrete platform. 
At any rate, she did not have a 
chance to cry, “Rape.” So Dr. Mo- 
ton lived to tell the tale—which 
amused his audience no end. But 
somehow I could not laugh. It 
seemed to me one of the saddest 
stories in the world. 

There is at the moment, a tale 
being told in Negro communities 
that seems well on its way to be- 
coming a folk story. It is always 
told as being true, but within the 
month I have heard it in three 
varying versions, and as having oc- 
curred in both the North and South. 
The gist of it is this: Among 
those standing on a bus crowded 
with both white and colored there 
is a Southerner who cannot bear to 
see white folks stand and Negroes 
sit, so the Southerner says to a 
Negro in a nearby seat, “Hey you, 
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black boy, get up and let me sit 
down.” 

The Negro rises and the white 
man takes his seat. Whereupon the 
Negro sits down on the white man’s 
lap, presses a knife to his ribs, and 
says, “So you want to sit down, 
huh? So you make me get up? 
Well, now you're sitting down! 
And so am I! Say something! Go 
ahead! Say something!” 

At this point, colored people, 
hearing the story, rock with laugh- 
ter. Naturally, the white man with 
a knife in his ribs, says nothing, so 
the Negro rides to his destination 
on his lap! Thus justice triumphs, 
and everyone is tickled. 

A new folk hero is developing 
among the Negro people. He is 
not a soldier hero on the war fronts 
of New Guinea or Italy. He is the 
man who fights back on the local 
front of American Jim Crow. New 
tales come into being about him 
every day. Some are true stories 
spread by word of mouth or printed 
in the Negro press. Some are ob- 
viously fantasies—like that of the 
black man on the white man’s lap. 
Almost all are touched with the 
heart-stopping humor of Jim Crow 
— desperately and grotesquely 
funny. 

The colored papers not long ago 
carried an item colored people read 
with laughter. It seems that on the 
Jim Crow cars in the South, crowd- 
ed as they are, white conductors 
and news butchers often take up 
a whole pair of seats with their 
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paraphernalia, to the exclusion of 
the passengers. Some colored sol- 
diers who were standing in the 
crowded aisle put the magazines 
of the news butcher and the ticket 
box of the conductor on the floor 
and sat down in their seats. When 
the conductor came and saw what 
had happened, he ordered the sol- 
diers out of the seats immediately. 

The soldiers would not rise. The 
conductor said, “All right, I'll put 
you bad niggers off the train.” He 
reached for the cord. 

Whereupon the colored soldiers 
grabbed the conductor instead— 
and threw him off the speeding 
train into the night. This story 
amused the colored public no end. 

I suppose environment creates 
varying nuances in regard to hu- 
mor. Certainly there is nothing 
funny about a man being thrown 
off a speeding train in the middle 
of the night—not if he is a good 
man. But that particular conduc- 
tor, in Negro eyes, was a devil— 
and everybody enjoys seeing a devil 
get his due. 

The devil-getting-his-due think- 
ing is what conditions many Negro 
minds in regard to our current war 
with Japan. Negroes know that 
white people in Asia have had an 
attitude toward the Asiatics not un- 
like their general attitude toward 
colored people in America. That 
accounts for the deep belly laughter 
that greets such jokes as the fol- 
lowing: 

A distinguished Negro member 


of the Black Cabinet (whose func- 
tion is to advise Washington on 
problems of color) was in session 
with a big official of the govern- 
ment during the days when Japan 
was beating back the British in 
Asia. That afternoon his colored 
office boy, unaware that he had a 
visitor, rushed in and shouted jubi- 
lantly, “Boss, we just took Singa- 

Another joke of the same vintage 
concerns the white man who came 
to a Negro church in the South to 
speak for the Red Cross—which 
Negroes do not respect very much 
since that organization began segre- 
gating Negro blood in its blood 
bank. 


The white man made a most pas- 
sionate speech about the evils of 
Hitler and Hirohito in the course of 
which he said, “Why, you know, 
these Japs are really trying to wipe 
us white folks off the face of the 
earth.” 

A dark and wrinkled old grand- 
ma in the amen corner who had 
known seventy years of Jim Crow 
said, “It’s about time!” 

These are the kind of anecdotes 
that currently amuse black Amer- 
ica. New ones are being born by 
the minute. Their humor is based 
on the absurdity of white Amer- 
icans giving freedom and democ- 
racy such a grandiose play, while 
still selling Negroes strawberry 
sodas through a hole, or threaten- 
ing to throw black soldiers off a 
train for objecting to the outra:- 
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geous conditions of the southern 
Jim Crow car, or putting our blood 
in separate cans a la Hitler at the 
Red Cross blood banks. Negroes 
think democracy’s left hand appa- 
rently must not know what its right 
hand is doing. 

When the daily papers recently 
published the news about the Pres- 
ident signing a bill granting free- 
dom to the Philippines, a colored 
man in front of a newsstand at 
125th Street and 8th Avenue in 
Harlem held up his paper and 
laughed loudly. 

“We ain't even got the Philip- 
pines,” he said, ‘‘and here we are 
grantin’ ’em freedom! White folks 
do the funniest things!” 


South Of Democracy 


That statement I would qualify 
thus: Some white folks do the fun- 
niest things! 

Personally, I know that not a// 
white Americans practice Jim Crow 
at home and preach democracy 
abroad. But what puzzles me about 
those who do is their utter lack of 
humor concerning their own ab- 
surdities. 

I have read that Hitler has no 
sense of humor, either. Certainly, 
among Hitler’s hunting trophies 
today are thousands of human 
heads, scattered across the world 
in the bloody mud of battle. I 
suppose the greatest killers cannot 
afford to laugh. Those most deter- 
mined to Jim Crow me are grimly 
killing America. 


IN NEW ORLEANS, several violent fights have oc- 
curred over the refusal of some Northern Negroes and 
Northern whites, to observe the Jim Crow regulations. 

In the middle of each street car are two “screens’’—port 


able bars, fastened to the back of a seat half way back on 
each side of the car, to denote the separation point between 
the races. (Recently, these screens have been disappearing 
with increasing frequency—apparently chucked out of the 
window by those who resent such segregation.) 

I was told of one Northern Negro soldier who boldly 
took a seat in the front of a street car and, when the con- 
ductor told him to move back of the screen, removed his 
coat and said: 

“I’m supposed to start fighting for democracy soon, so 
I might as well start now.” 

With the help of several passengers, the Negro was 
forcibly removed. 


Selden Mensefee, ‘Assignment: U. S. A.” 


{ Movie Negro is what he is because 


so many fall for racial myths of fascism 


Blackface, Hollywood Style 


Condensed from Crisis 


By Dalton Trumbo 


Y SHEER weight of num- 

bers, by the sheer horror of 

his condition, the American 

Negro remains one of the 
most oppressed and persecuted mi- 
norities in the world. 

Since his status is not that of 
an ally of America in this war, 
there is no friendly government 
whose placation requires an ameli- 
oration of his condition. He is, 
on the contrary, an American citi- 
zen, largely deprived of one power 
which has been conferred upon all 
other American minorities — the 
right to vote. 

He is forced to live apart from 
the human race in ghettos. In 
many states he is obliged to travel 
separately, like an animal. His 
children receive poorer educations 
than their white contemporaries. 
His income is below the national 
average. But his rent is higher. 


DALTON TRUMBO is a well-known 
Hollywood screen writer who has writ- 
ten some 25 scenarios. His best-known 


books are “The Remarkable Andrew” 
and “Washington Jitters.” 


His infant mortality rate is higher. 
His maternal death rate is higher. 
His disease rate is higher. His 
death rate is higher. 

Yet as if this were not a cross 
heavy enough for any race to bear, 
writers in the press and radio, in 
magazines and the novel, on the 
stage and screen, have seized upon 
the Negro as the object of the cruel- 
est slanders. 

In Hollywood the most gigantic 
milestones of appeal to public pa- 
tronage have been the anti-Negro 
pictures. “The Birth of a Nation,” 
and “Gone With the Wind.” 

And between the two, from 
1915 to 1940, we have produced 
turgid floods of sickening and libel- 
ous treacle. We have made tarts 
of the Negro’s daughters, crap- 
shooters of his sons, obsequious 
Uncle Toms of his fathers, super- 
stitious and grotesque crones of 
his mothers, strutting peacocks of 
his successful men, psalm-singing 
mountebanks of his priests and 
Barnum and Bailey sideshows of 
his religion. 

Hollywood has developed a class- 
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ic caricature of the Negro in re- 
lation to the Civil War which 
brought him freedom. As Holly- 
wood presents him, he is an igno- 
rant fool, preferring his “fran- 
chise in a bucket,” rather than the 
forthright citizen who accomplished 
such splendid, progressive work in 
the so-called Black Legislatures. He 
loves the conditions of his servi- 
tude, and refuses to accept freedom 
when it comes, despite the fact that 
hundreds of his fellows participate 
in scores of slave insurrections, that 
tens of thousands of them fled 
north via the Underground Rail- 
way before the war, and that al- 
most a quarter million of them 
actually fought in the northern 
armies. 

As for the northern soldier who 
freed the Negro, he is presented as 
a looter, a brigand, a barbarian and 
a rapist, in contrast with the south- 
ern soldier, who invariably is gen- 
erous, courageous and cultured. 

Succeeding generations of writers 
have perverted the whole humane 
significance of the Civil War to fit 
the reactionary legend of the old 
South of crinoline and magnolia 
blossoms and lovely, gentle ladies. 

Our current crop of motion pic- 
tures, produced in a moment of na- 
tional crisis when the President has 
made a direct appeal for racial un- 
derstanding and cooperation, re- 
veals many of the vicious old lies 
dressed up and paraded before us 
as evidence of our stern devotion to 
winning the war. 


February 


“Two Tickets to London” pre- 
sents us with a Negro murderer. 
“Tales of Manhattan” contains cari- 
catures of the most objectionable 
sort which were greeted by Negro 
picketlines. “Holiday Inn” was typ- 
ically insulting Mammy and Picka- 
ninny bilgewater, while “This Is 
the Army” Jim Crowed Negro 
servicemen into a number with a 
zoot suit background. “Cabin in 
the Sky,” “Stormy Weather” and 
“Dixie,” despite a few minor con- 
cessions to Negro dignity in the 
first two, contained bad features 
which far outweighed their virtues. 

There are, however, some hope- 
ful signs to report. The Kildare 
series has been outstandingly pro- 
gressive in its treatment of Negroes. 
“Bataan” contained an excellent 
Negro character, while “In This 
Our Life’ we discovered a Negro 
law student who represented a com- 
plete departure from the stereo- 
type. Rex Ingram’s role in ‘Talk 
of the Town” was sympathetically 
written and portrayed with dig- 
nity. “Stage Door Canteen” deliv- 
ered a blow for democracy in a se- 
quence showing the decoration for 
bravery of a Negro soldier. ‘Mis- 
sion to Moscow” made splendid 
and dignified use of Haile Selassie. 

But one looks in vain for dra- 
matic material which presents such 
Negro types as Brigadier Genera! 
Benjamin O. Davis, Sr., who rose 
from the rank of private; or Cap- 
tain Hugh Mulzac, skipper of the 
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Liberty Ship Booker T. Washing- 
ton; or Dean Dixon, the youngest 
man ever to conduct the NBC Sym- 
phony, and the first of his race to 
conduct the New York Philhar- 
monic; or Richmond Barthe, the 
sculptor; or Paul Williams, the 
architect, or William Grant Still, 
the composer; or Katherine Dun- 
ham, the dancer; or the late George 
Washington Carver, or any of hun- 
dreds of other distinguished Ne- 
groes. 

Not a single picture which | 
have seen deals with Negroes in 
the war effort—a job in which 
they are heavily active, as witness 
the fifty percent drop in Detroit 
production following the recent in- 
surrection in that city. Long shots 
of assembly lines consistently fail to 
include Negroes in our factories. 

But if Hollywood studios shy 
from Negro themes, they also shy 
from Negro writers. A shocking 
and most pertinent example of the 
race myth in operation may be 
found in Hollywood’s failure to 
tap the great reservoir of creative 
Negro talent. To my knowledge, 
only Langston Hughes and Clarence 
Muse have been employed as screen 
writers, and then bit briefly. 

Richard Wright, certainly one of 
the major writing talents of our 
time, has heard no studios clamor- 
ing at his door. And there are in- 
numerable others—J. Saunders 
Redding, Roi Ottley, Margaret 
Walker, Carl Ruthavan Offord, 
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Sterling Brown, Countee Cullen, 
Claude McKay, W. E. B. Du Bois, 
Walter White, James Weldon 
Johnson, Zora Neale Hurston, to 
mention only a few—none of 
whom has had the opportunity to 
devote his gifts to the widest and 
most influential medium of our age 
in its period of most desperate 
need. 

Are Hollywood writers to accept 
racial stereotypes and support the 
patterns of racial discrimination? 
Are they to continue to act as lit- 
erary typhoid Marys, consciously or 
unconsciously purveying Fascist 
poison? Or are they simply to 
swear an oath never again to per- 
mit themselves to be beguiled into 
ridiculing and insulting racial mi- 
norities ? 

Here, to be sure, is progress of 
a kind, for to write nothing is bet- 
ter by far than to write viciously. 
But simply to foreswear evil is a 
peculiarly supine and negative con- 
tribution to human progress, which 
leads in the end to writing nothing 
about any controversial subject, 
Fascism included. 

There is a more positive course 
of action. It is logical to believe 
that a war against Fascism, a war 
for the Four Freedoms, a war for 
the People’s Revolution, a war for 
the Century of the Common Man 
must affect writers, must galvanize 
them, precisely as it affects and gal- 
vanizes all other professions and 
classes. 


WHO’S WHO ; 


How are you on guessing people’s ages? Here are some Negro notables 
whose ages usually fool people. See how you fare. 


, of singing of political 
of labor fame is fame is 25 .... fame is 35 
41... 48... 54 44... 38 39 .... 43 


of theatrical of literary fame f ic £ 
fame is 42 .... is 39 .... 44 .... ediemueamel 
ee | 47 is 43....47....51 


(See Answers on Inside Back Cover) 
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{ Of millions who came from Africa, 


20,000 returned to begin Liberian republic 


Of Vatives 


Condensed from “The Americas And The World” 


HE SETTLEMENT of 
America was not merely a 
European but an African by- 
product. 

Negroes were brought from 
Africa to America not by the hun- 
dreds or thousands, but by the mil- 
lions; how many millions we do 
not know, but rough estimates put 
the total number of Negro emi- 
grants—forced emigrants—at some- 
where between twelve and twenty 
million. 

It is one of the great population 
movements of all times, and the 
consequent influence upon the New 
World has been one of the basic 
factors in the shaping of American 
destiny and American civilization. 

It is a long story. It begins in 
1442, fifty years before the discov- 
ery of America, when the first 
Negro slaves were brought to 
Portugal from the African coast. 
And it ends with the abolition of 
slavery in this hemisphere, in Brazil 
in 1889. 

True enough, the forced trans- 
portation had been abolished some 
years earlier, but smuggling may be 
presumed to have continued to the 


very end. The story of the migra- 
tion therefore covers the period 
from 1442 to 1890—approximately 
four hundred and fifty years. 

The transfer of the African pec- 
ples across the Atlantic was a great 
commercial enterprise. It was one 
of the great trades of Western 
Europe for more than four cen- 
turies. All of the nations facing the 
Atlantic were engaged in it for 
shorter or longer periods. The 
Portuguese were longest at it; they 
began first, and were the last to 
give up. 

In Africa, the sources of Negro 
migrations were the regions facin;: 
the Atlantic, and other areas be- 
sides. In later years Negroes came 
in large droves from the far in- 
terior. 

In the New World all of 
America, from Canada to Argen- 
tina, from Mexico to Chile, and all 
of the West Indies, received greater 
or lesser numbers of Negro mi- 
grants, some like Brazil by the mil- 
lions, others by the hundreds of 
thousands, and some like Chile and 
Canada only by the thousands. 

The migration of the Negroes is 
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part of the history of all the con- 
tinents facing the Atlantic. Its im- 
pact on the present and future of 
the Americas is a matter of great 
significance. 

Opposition to slavery arose at 
the very beginning of the Atlantic 
slave trade. But it was for a long 
time a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. 

Las Casas, who at first advocated 
enslaving of the Negro as a means 
of easing the burden placed upon 
the American Indian, later repented 
of the evil hour in which he had 
uttered such an opinion. 

The Quakers were the first or- 
ganized body to condemn the slave 
trade, in America in 1696 and in 
England in 1727. One of the early 
attacks upon slavery and the slave 
trade was written in Brazil by the 
priest Manoel Ribeiro Rocha in 
his book, Etheopia Resgatada, pub- 
lished in Portugal in 1758, in which 
he said, “The greatest misfortune 
that can befall man is slavery. . . . 
From being little less than the an- 
gels he . . . becomes lower than the 
brute. While alive slavery consid- 
ers him as dead.” 

In England the movement was 
dramatized in 1771 and 1772 when 
Granville Sharp brought a Negro 
named Somerset before Judge 
Mansfield, arguing that slavery was 
incompatible with English law. The 
decision of Lord Mansfield freed 
some fourteen to fifteen thousand 
Negro slaves in England. 

From these beginnings, the move- 
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ment grew to mighty proportions: 
the abolition of the trade first by 
Denmark in 1792 and then by the 
United States and Great Britain in 
1807-8; the American Civil War; 
the abolition of slavery in Brazil 
in 1889. 

The process of gathering the 
forces that wiped this evil from 
Western Europe and the American 
Hemisphere thus lasted over a 


century. 
As part of this process, the Li- 
berian experiment came into being. 
Long before the emancipation of 


the Negro from slavery and while 


the slave trade was still at full tide, 
philanthropists and humanitarians 
in England and in the United 
States strove to turn the tide back 
toward Africa and return the Negro 
to his native habitat. 

Out of this effort developed the 
Crown Colony of Sierra Leone and 
the Republic of Liberia, both lo- 
cated on the West Coast of Africa 

Sierra Leone was colonized as 
early as 1791 by the efforts of Wil- 
berforce and a group of British 
abolitionists. 

Liberia came into being as a re- 
sult of the efforts of the American 
Colonization Society, and was actu- 
ally founded by Jehudi Ashmun in 
1822-28. The name Liberia was 
invented by Reverend R. R. Gurley. 
The country was designated as a 
haven for the free Negroes in the 
United States who wished to return 
to Africa—and, significantly, the 
greater part of American Negroes 
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who did return went there before 
1862. Only a small fraction of 
American Negroes have gone there 
since the Civil War. 

Liberia was also a place of deliv- 
ery for Negroes freed from con- 
demned slavers, Between fifteen 
and twenty thousand American Ne- 
groes migrated there. This was, of 
course, an infinitesimal fraction of 
the total Negroes that had left 
Africa for the shores of America 
during the centuries of the slave 
trade. 

In 1847 Liberia declared itself 
an independent republic. Occupy- 
ing an area of some fourteen thou- 
sand square miles and having a 
coast line of between three and four 
hundred miles, it lies wedged in 
between English and French colo- 
nies, and has had its boundary dis- 
putes with the European powers. 
Only a small proportion of its 
population is descended from freed 
American slaves. 

The United States has always 


taken a paternal interest in Liberia, 
and without assuming a protector- 
ate over the country has warded off 
attack and absorption by other na- 
tions. The survival of Liberia as a 
free country has been a continuous 
interest of the United States. In 
1899 Secretary of State Hay said, 
“Our position in reference to the 
citizens of Liberia is such that we 
could not be justified in regarding 
with indifference any attempt :o 
oppress them or to deprive them of 
their independence.” 

When Germany threatened to in- 
terfere in Liberia, our Secretary ex- 
pressed the “grave concern” of the 
United States. Without converting 
Liberia into a colony, we have kept 
a watchful eye over its development. 
Liberia has recently increased in 
economic importance to us because 
of the large American rubber devel- 
opments in that country. During 
the present war it has become a way 
station for our armed forces on 
their route to the battlefields. 


Not - S - United States 


A SOUTHERN SENATOR'S niece recently brought 
home her Northern fiance for a family inspection. The 
Senator, after giving the young man a careful once-over, 
told her: ‘He seems to be all right—even if he is a damn 


Yankee!” 


“But you mustn’t call him THAT,” the niece protested. 
“Remember, uncle, the Yanks are our ALLIES in THIS 


war—just like the English and the Russians!” 


New York Post 


eal 
eatin 
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>» PAUL ROBESON’S hobby 
earning ingo is learning languages. The great 
Condensed from New York Post Negro actor and singer believes 


that languages are unnecess 
By Mary Braggiotti barriers the. 
the earth and is searching for a simplified way of teaching them. 

His personal method of learning them is to listen to their 
“melody” on the linguaphone (he once took a course in phonetics 
and can pronounce any sound in any language), and to translate 
American children’s primers into the tongue he’s studying. 

Some languages he finds he has to take apart mathematically 
before he can master them. Working from that angle, he started 
studying Norwegian at 8 o’clock ‘ne morning and was writing 
it by 6 the same evening. 

He once turned down a 50-week radio engagement because 
he was in the throes of learning Chinese—but he says his lawyer, 
who manages his finances, doesn’t let him do that sort of thing 
any more. 

Robeson has set himself the formidable task of learning at 
least one example of every language group in the world. Groups 
still to be tackled are Turkish, Mexican Indian, Hindustani and 
Georgian. 

Copyright, New York Post, December 10, 1943 


>> THE CONGA, which takes 
O,igin Of » Conga its name from a large African 


drum, had its origin in the fes- 


Condensed from “Folkways In Music” tivities of Cuban Negroes and 


undoubtedly existed from the 
earliest Colonial times. In its primitive form the conga is simply 
a march with a strongly accented syncopation in alternate meas- 
ures, marked by a brusque movement of the dancers’ bodies. The 
long line formed by the conga dancers is called a cola, or tail. 
From the conga there developed the comparsa, a sort of proces- 
sion with singing and dancing, in which themes connected with 
the daily lives of the Negroes were sometimes dramatized. 
As early as 1521 the Spaniards began to import slaves from 
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Africa to replace the vanishing Indians, and before long there 
was a very large Negro population in Cuba. From the fusion 
of Spanish and Negro elements Cuban music derived its most 
characteristic features. 

Copyright, 1943, National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 


Sd, A >> MOST AMERICANS have 
roug rican yes strange notions about Africa, 


Kingsley Mbadiwe, founder and 
Condensed from PM director of the recently founded 

African Academy of Arts and 
Research, believes. They picture it as a big-game hunting paradise 
inhabitated by drum-beating natives, but they know nothing about 
its cities, its schools, its industries. 

African notions about America are equally strange, says 
Mbadiwe. Africans believe Americans have mysterious powers 
due to the practice of a special kind of juju; that American streets 
are paved with gold; that gunmen shoot it out in our Wild West. 
They also believe that Booker T. Washington went to the U. S. A. 
in a missionary spirit and founded Tuskegee Institute for the 
benefit of the white man. 

City Africans, who have seen Ford cars and heard about our 
subways, want to go to American universities. They no longer 
hanker to study at Cambridge and Oxford. 

More than 2000 young Africans have signed up with organ- 
izations interested in training men to develop Africa, for postwar 


study in the United States. 
Copyright, PM, Deecmber 19, 1943 


CG, >» A NEW, 19-year-old genius 

opping opin of jive has Hazel Scott clutching 
her laurels. 

Condensed from Look When Dorothy Donegan plays, 


she develops a convincing case 
of St. Vitus’ dance. She can’t help her twitches, moans and 
groans any more than she can stop her heel from socking the 
floor—clump—as the piano begins to sizzle. Dorothy plays 
side-saddle, gyrating as she pounds out hot licks on the treble, 
chopping Chopin to bits, beating Bach eight to the bar. Al- 
though she invariably starts a classical piece in the accepted 
fashion, she soon whips it into pure Donegan pulp. 
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“I compose,” she explains, “every time I play.” 

Daughter of a dining-car chef, la Donegan started studying 
at the Chicago Conservatory of Music at the age of eight. Her 
first jobs were in Chicago loop joints which she soon jammed 
with devotees. Once a customer wept over her rendition of 
Tea for Two; once at a Great Lakes servicemen’s performance, a 
gob became so galvanized by her brilliant improvisations that he 
stood up and screamed. He was promptly clapped into the guard 
house. 

Dorothy's first concert at Orchestra Hall in Chicago last May 
attracted 500 more persons than Vladimir Horowitz’ the night 
before. Next she went into the fashionable Latin Quarter where 
she has been held over ever since. 

When she leaves there Dorothy moves to Hollywood where 
she starts making $3000 a week in her first movie, Andrew 
Stone’s Sensations of 1944. By spring she'll decide on one of 
numerous New York offers. It’s a fool-proof prediction she'll 
have Manhattan tapping its feet as feverishly as she had the 
Windy City sycophants shagging in their seats. 

Copyright, Look, December 14, 1943 
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JOE LOUIS insists that his left glove be put on first 
and will never let a second pull the right one on before the 
left has been adjusted and tied. Jack Blackburn and a few 
others, not Louis, however, believed that Joe’s knockout by 
Schmeling was positively due to a hat tossed on a bed in a 
hotel the night before the fight. The fighters had weighed 
in and then rain had caused postponement, and a posse of 
sportswriters visited Louis that evening at his hotel, where 
he was immersed in funny sheets. One of the writers-— 
a fellow named Caswell Adams, tossed his hat carelessly 
on the bed and sat down. There were loud yells and this 
Adams was called everything in the world by a room full 
of good name-callers. The hat wound up, decidedly 
crumpled, in a far corner and was retrieved sheepishly later 
on. However, I have always felt that Schmeling’s right 
hand had more to do with the knockout the next night 
than my brown fedora. 

Caswell Adams, “Jinxes and Jonahs” 
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{ Millions of Dorie Millers but 


they're not given chance to fight 


Fhese * Cie 


Condensed from Spotlight 


By Louis E. Burnham 


“For the preservation of Amer- 
ica, the soldiers and sailors guard- 
ing our outposts are giving their 
lives. In death there is no grade or 
rank. And in this, the greatest 
democracy the world has known, 
neither riches nor poverty, neither 
creed nor race, draws a line of de- 
marcation in this hour of national 
crisis.” 


HEN Major General Jacob 
Wy: Devers, then Chief of 
the Armored Force of the 
U. S. Army, uttered these 
words on December 23, 1941, he 
spoke for the heart and intelligence 
of all liberty-loving Americans. 
He was dedicating a parade 
ground at Fort Knox, Kentucky, in 
honor of Private Robert H. Brooks, 
a Negro soldier who was the first 
member of the Armored Force to 


LOUIS E. BURNHAM is executive 
secretary of the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress, with headquarters in Birming- 
ham, Ala. He has long been consid- 
ered one of the foremost Negro youth 
leaders in the South. 


give his life in this global war. 
Private Brooks died at Fort Stot- 
senberg in the Philippines on De- 
cember 8, 1941. 

Since that “day that will live in 
infamy,” I’ve spent a good deal 
of time looking at the record of 
sacrifice and heroism of Army and 
Navy men. It’s a record that makes 
me proud to be an American—and 
a Negro. 

Robert Brooks and Dorie Miller 
were the first of an ever growing 
band of young men—living and 
dead—whose deeds are a constant 
reminder that the outstanding 
woman leader, Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, was right when she said 
that for Negro Americans in this 
war it must be “all out” or it will 
soon be “all over.” 

Another “first” was Ben Edward 
Holt — messman attendant first 
class, the first Tennessean to give 
his life at Pearl Harbor. 

And in the county in which 1 
live, Jefferson County, Ala., every- 
body remembers that one of our 
neighbors, Julius Ellsberry, mess at- 
tendant second class, was the firs: 
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Alabamian to give his life in the 
sneak attack two years ago. Recently 
the Negro citizens of Birmingham 
got together and christened a bomb- 
er that came off the line in a big 
modification plant in our city: Julius 
Ellsberry. And just to make the 
act more binding they celebrated 
simultaneously the recent purchase 
of $300,000 in war bonds by the 
city’s Negro organizations and citi- 
zens. 

Leonard Roy MHarmon and 
Charles Jackson French must be 
mentioned. Harmon’s home town 
was Cuero, Texas. He was awarded 
the Navy Medal posthumously for 
extraordinary heroism aboard the 
USS San Francisco in the Solomons 
on November 12 and 13, 1942. A 
Navy destroyer was christened the 
USS Harmon in his honor. His 
citation is studded with superla- 
tives: “. . . persistent disregard for 
his own personal safety . . . unusual 
loyalty in behalf of the injured 
Executive Officer . . . deliberately 
exposed himself to hostile gunfire 
in order to protect a shipmate.. . 
as a result of this courageous deed, 
was killed in action . . . above and 
beyond the call of duty...” 

Charles Jackson French was a 
sailor, too, and a mess attendant 
and a Southerner from Formean, 
Arkansas. Admiral William F, 
Halsey awarded his citation—for 
swimming through shark-infested 
waters towing a raft of about fif- 
teen men after their ship the USS 
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Gregory had been sunk in an en- 
gagement with the enemy. 

Negro youth share with Amer- 
ican youth generally the sacred tre- 
dition of our nation—the tradition 
of being good fighters for a good 
cause. Negro youth enter the anti- 
Hitler war with special qualifica- 
tions as fighters because their whole 
life has been a constant battle 
against the doctrines and practices 
of “race superiority” which Hitler 
has enshrined as the official policy 
of the Nazi state in his drive to 
enslave the world. 

But the sad fact remains that the 
fighting qualities of Negro soldiers 
—so aptly symbolized in the deeds 
of Dorie Miller and his heroic 
comrades—are constantly being 
blunted and misdirected by Jim 
Crow in the armed forces. The 
militant anti-fascist spirit which 
courses through the veins of Negro 
soldiers and sailors is daily being 
short-circuited by the abuses and 
humiliations which are bred into 
our segregated army set-up. 


Negro youth are one out of every 
ten in the army which we are build- 
ing to an ultimate strength of ten 
million. There’s a word for knock- 
ing out one enemy out of ten in 
the battlefield. You come across it 
frequently in communiques from 
the eastern front which tell us that 
the Red Army has decimated a unit 
of the Hitlerites: killed, wounded, 
or captured one out of every ten 
of the enemy bandits. 
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If Americans were to wake up 
tomorrow and uncover a_ plot 
hatched on our own soil for the 
decimation of the army on whose 
banners rest our hopes for an inde- 
pendent future, they would rise in 
righteous wrath to put down the 
scheme. 

With just such indignation 
Americans must now attack segre- 
gation and discrimination and their 
bitter fruits in the armed forces. 
For the system persistently denies 
the Negro service man the use of 
the most potent weapon of war— 
high morale. And its effect on 
white soldiers, and on the whole 
civilian population, is no less dam- 
aging, because Jim Crow strength- 
ens old prejudices, inculcates new 
ones and creates friction where 
none exists. 

America’s sailors and soldiers are 
no longer merely “guarding our 
outposts.”” Today they are taking 
the fight to the enemy and soon 
they will be storming the continent 
of Europe across the channel, ex- 
acting by force of their weapons 
the unconditional surrender of Hit- 
ler, his armed legions, and his 
satellites. 

It is a grim reminder of the con- 
tinuing influence of fascist-minded 
men within our country that at this 
eleventh hour the following words 
of Judge William Hastie, former 
Civilian Aide to the Secretary of 
War, are still an apt description of 
Army policy: “An unbelievably 
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large amount of time and energy 
is spent in the War Department and 
in the field trying to work out and 
to carry out plans for using colored 
personnel and at the same time 
keep them separated from whites ” 

How else explain the fact that 
the bulk of Negro troops who have 
been trained for combat are cooling 
their heels; that two years after 
Pearl Harbor the Army can boast 
of exactly mine Negroes who have 
been trained as bombardiers; that 
on many posts Negro officers still 
find it impossible to advance to a 
rank which would place them above 
the lowest-ranking white commis- 
sioned officer; that Negro women 
are still barred in the Waves, the 
Spars and the Marines? 

These, and other undemocratic 
aspects of Army and Navy policy 
toward Negroes, can only be ex- 
plained as victories for the die-hard 
opponents of all-out anti-fascist 
war. They can only be explained 
as serious threats to our military 
efficiency and insolent defiance of 
the pledges of full respect for the 
aspirations and rights of all peoples 
which bind us to our Allies, espe- 
cially those in the colonial and 
semi-colonial nations. 

American youth on the home 
front have a job to do. The task 
remains of raising an irresistible de- 
mand that America’s two armies be 
made one, that our fighting men 
and women be freed of the blight 
of segregation and discrimination. 


COLOR 


CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Camouflage. In Gadsden, Ala., 
the AFL musicians union refused to 
allow three white members of col- 
ored Fletcher Henderson’s orches- 
tra to play an engagement unless 
they blackened their faces with 
burnt cork. They complied with the 
union order and played blackface. 

Soft-Soaping. In Birmingham, 
Ala., a laundry which employs 
virtually all colored help has a sign 
in the window: “We Wash for 
White People Only.” 


United Nations? In Atlantic 
City, colored State Department sec- 
retaries working at the sessions of 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, first 
outgrowth of Atlantic Charter prin- 
ciples, were Jim Crowed in hous- 
ing and eating facilities. 

Doctors’ Dilemma. In Atlanta, 
Ga., a white doctor reported a crit- 
ical breakdown in conventional 
Dixie race relations—the doctor 
shortage is so crucial that Negro 
doctors now are delivering white 
babies. 

Strictly Super. Somewhere in 
Germany, a Nazi flier protested to 
a white American prisoner of war 
against U. S. use of “inferior race” 
Negroes as pilots. The Nazi super- 
man admitted he was shot down by 

one of the “inferior race.” 
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On the Hot Seat. In Point 
Breeze, Md., the War Department 
took over a war plant after em- 
ployees went on strike for Jim 
Crow toilets. A spokesman for the 
whites said they walked out because 
they had to use the toilet after Ne- 


groes “before the seat had a chance 
to cool off.” 


Salmon for Supermen. In Ana- 
cortes, Wash., salmon is canned 
and labeled: “Vacuum packed by 
white labor.” 


Black and White Reds. In 
Washington, the Civil Service 
Commission has ordered its in- 
vestigators to stop asking whether 
white federal employees ever dine 
with Negroes and vice versa. This 
is no longer considered communism 
per se. 


Total War Dept. In Camp 
Swift, Tex., a Negro soldier was 
bayoneted by a white officer be- 
cause he refused to dig a ditch as 
ordered. 


That'll Teach ’Em. In Jackson, 
Miss., the mayor excluded all 
Negroes from the main floor at the 
showing of the all-Negro show, 
“Porgy and Bess” in order “to 
impress colored soldiers from the 
North who may get the wrong in- 
terpretation of racial equality in 
Mississippi.” 


§ Imagination makes participation, 
Henry learns in this prize-winning short story 


North Mother Hill 


Condensed from Extension 


By Kathryn Miller Kelley 


ENRY TRIED to smile 
and to believe that going 
up North to live with 
Uncle Finley might be a 

bright adventure, as Schoolma’m 
said, 

The train lurched, the first fright- 
ening thrust between Henry and 
Mother Hill. The baggage creaked 
on the racks. To Henry it was the 
sound of his heart strings stretch- 
ing as the train moved past the sta- 
tion, stretching back to the yellow 
gash of the road cutting down the 
side of Mother Hill, to the empty 
cottage back on the hill. The train 
rounded the curve. Mother Hill 
was lost to sight. Henry's heart- 
strings snapped, broke right in his 
throat and he swallowed to push 
away the hurt. 


He thought hard of his day at 
school to keep from crying. 

Schoolma’m had been kind. 
Schoolma’m always read a boy's 
heart clear through. 

On the morning after Henry's 
pappa was buried Schoolma’m had 
a drawing lesson first thing—that 


was because Henry liked to make 
pictures. 

Henry made a picture of Uncle 
Finley's home in the city and he 
drew Uncle Finley standing beside 
the shiny black “lemon-seen” he 
drove for the banker. Schoolma’m 
asked Henry if he had ever seen 
Uncle Finley’s home and he said, 
“No.” 

“You have a lot of imagination.” 
Schoolma’m said. Schoolma’m often 
said that. 

Henry didn’t know exactly what 
imagination was but he thought it 
must be something close to his 
heart and the way he felt about 
Mother Hill. Like the day it 
snowed. 

Snow seldom fell on warm 
Mother Hill, but once it had come 
to whiten everything. Henry's heart 
leaped as he watched the soft snow 
drift over the town. 

“The snow, it looks like one of 
Mammy’s puffy puddings,” he mur- 
mured, “you don’t know if you 
want to stick your spoon in and 
make a mark or if you just wishes 
to look at it till you grows up.” 
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Schoolma’m smiled, “Henry, you 
have a lot of imagination.” 

But, that was long ago! 

Henry was on the train thinking 
of yesterday when he had come 
from the post office with Uncle 
Finley’s letter. Mammy come home 
tired with discouragement. 

“Evening, Henry.” 

“There’s a letter on the table,” 
he said, holding the screen door 
for her. 

Mammy stuck her finger in the 
corner of the envelope and ripped 
it open. She tugged hard to get 
the letter out of the envelope and 
as she unfolded it, bills fluttered 
to the floor. 

“Finley,” Mammy gasped, ‘what 
have you done? Henry, light me 
this lamp so I don’t lose this money 
your Uncle got here.” 

Mammy read the letter. The 
lamp light glistened on her tears, 
following them down her round 
cheeks. 

“Henry, child, like your Pappy 
say, the Lord provides. I ain't 
found no job and here your 
Uncle Finley say, buy a railroad 
ticket fast as I can with this 
money, and take you and me to his 
house. His banker boss needs a 
cook something fierce!’’ 

Henry opened his eyes again. He 
was on the train going faster, far- 
ther from Mother Hill. The val- 


ley broadened into plains dotted 
with villages. The villages crowd- 
ed closer and closer until Henry 
and his Mammy were in the city, 
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standing in the steam and noise of 
the railroad station. 

Uncle Finley rushed to them. In 
a few minutes they were in the 
country again, speeding past tall 
brick walls and big houses. 

“This is the banker's estate,” 
Uncle Finley said, turning into one 
of the gates. “This is your new 
home.” 

Henry went to school with Wil- 
lowdeen, the gardener’s daughter. 

“I'm glad to see you, Henry,” 
she said, archly, ‘‘now I won't be 
the only colored child in the Chest- 
nut Plains School!” 

It was Henry’s first inkling that 
the new school might be different 
from Mother Hill. And it was. 

They milled through talkative 
swarms of children until Willow- 
deen stopped at a door on the sec- 
ond floor. 

“Here's the principal,” she said 
and walked away. 

Henry chased after her. “What 
do I do?” 

“Go back there,” Willowdeen 
stamped her foot. “You gotta see 
the principal.” 

Henry was speechless. Willow- 
deen glared at him. 

“Come on, I'll knock for you.” 
With a wicked flash in her eyes, 
Willowdeen pounded with both 
fists on the door and raced away, 
lost in the crowds of children. 

Henry’s mouth dropped open. 
The door suddenly flew out to set 
him reeling, 

“Young man, what's the mean- 
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ing of this?” the principal asked. 
“Can't you rap politely?” 

Henry’s face twitched in agony. 

“You're a new pupil?” 

“Yes’m,” he whispered and 
pulled off his cap. 

“What is your name?” 

“Henry.” 

“Come into the office,” more 
kindly. “Did you bring a card or 
record with you from your last 
school ?” 

Henry was baffled. 

“What grade were you in,” she 
waited, ‘‘well, tell me, how old are 
you?” 

“Ten,” Henry gasped. 

“Ten—hm-m-m—were you in the 
fifth grade?” 

Henry’s throat was dry with 
panic. Fifth grade? What was 
that? Schoolma’m hadn't said any- 
thing about grades. 

“At least you can tell me what 
school you went to?” 

“Mother Hill,” with difficulty. 

“Mother Hill! Where's that?” 

“Down home.” 

“Well, you really are new here,” 
the principal softened a little, 
“hm-m-m, was it a one-room 
school?” 

“We were all in one room with 
schoolma’m.” 

“It really makes little difference 
what grade you were in before, 
Henry,” she reached for a card in 
her desk, “in this school every child 
goes along with his classmates re- 
gardless of his records. I want you 
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to tell your mother that, do you 
understand ?” 

Henry did not. But he nodded 
politely. 

“Take this card. Your home 
room is 289, Miss Gardner’s room. 
You can find that, can’t you?” 

Henry looked from the card to 
the principal and back again. His 
lip quivered. 

“All right,” with a sigh, “come 
along. I'll show you.” 

Henry’s school days became 
nightmares of confusion and be- 
wilderment. He was always on the 
move—from one room to another, 
from one teacher to another. At 
Mother Hill a pupil stayed at one 
desk where he carved his initials on 
top in pride of ownership and 
security. At Chestnut Plains there 
wasn’t any Schoolma’m, only Miss 
Gardner with her ropey neck, Miss 
Simpson with her foolish giggle— 

Miss Tanner who taught music 
and art was most like Schoolma’m. 
One day she used Schoolma’m’s 
own words: “Henry, you have 
imagination.” 

She told the class to draw a snow 
scene. Henry remembered that re- 
markable snowfall at Mother Hill 
when everything was white with 
only the tip of the railroad water 
tank showing through the snowy 
air. The train passed like a blur 
with red lanterns on the caboose 
following behind, two scarlet pricks 
in the fleshy white of winter. 

It did not take Henry long to 
make the picture—just that faint 
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blue line marking 
Mother Hill, the top of the water 
tank in palest purple, the bluish 
blur of the train, the scarlet lan- 
terns. It was exactly what he 
wanted. He looked up to find Miss 
Tanner beside him, her eyes as 
warm as Schoolma’m’s. 

Miss Tanner looked at Henry's 
picture incredulously. Henry was 
afraid she might make him put ‘n 
more things. He had noticed that 
Dudley Calkins Bradley III was 
drawing huge snowflakes over a 
scene in which snow men and pine 
trees were crowded together in 
masses of pea green and red orange. 

When Miss Tanner said nothing, 
Henry felt uncomfortable. He 
couldn’t change his picture! He 
couldn’t put more things in. Snow 
didn’t fall in round blue-lined balls 
like Dudley's. Snow fell all around 
you, almost without being seen, like 
God and grace—clean, pure, ex- 
hilarating. 

“Have you seen something like 
this, Henry?” 

“Yes’m, it’s when we had the 
snow down home.” 

“Henry, you have imagination. 
You have eyes. You've really seen 
this. Yes, get another sheet of 
paper and start your other scene.” 

Henry began the picture of a 
spring sunset he had watched from 
Schoolma’m’s porch. He didn’t fin- 
ish it, for the bell rang but next day 
he felt Miss Tanner’s eyes on him 
as he touched his brush to the house 
tops, lighting the little flame of 
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orange and yellow that the sun had 
kindled there. He remembered that 
delightful breeze that crept down 
from the top of the hill— 

Henry was puzzled. How could 
he get that breeze into the picture. 
It was not a breeze that stirred the 
grass or lifted an eddy of dust. It 
was only a little breeze you stood 
still and waited for it as if it were 
stirred with feathers, softest of 
feathers, feathers! 

Mama’s fan! That was it. That 
was the breeze that crept over the 
hill as if the parting day waved 
farewell with an ostrich fan. 

Henry drew small black fans be- 
hind the sun. The breeze was in 
the picture. He could feel it. 

“Henry, that is something you 
have seen, too?” 

“Yes’m, and I feel it, too.” 

“Would you tell me about it, 
especially about the sun and the 
sky?” 

“It’s the breeze that comes up 
with the night. It was like a black 
ostrich fan, like Mama’s fan.” 

Miss Tanner’s face cleared of be- 
wilderment. She smiled. 

“T understand, now.” She turned, 
“Children, I'd like you to look at 
one another's pictures.” 

Henry held up his picture 
proudly. He felt warm and glad 
that he could bring his Mother Hill 
to all the children. He had made 
no friends among them but he was 
happy to share his sunset, his breeze 
with them. 


“Have you any comments to 
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make on Henry's picture—yes, 
Dudley Calkins?” 

Cold light glinted from Dudley's 
thick glasses. 

“He didn’t make a snow scene 
as you directed!” 

“Oh, he did make a snow scene, 
Dudley. This is his second picture.” 

Dudley’s lip curled. “It’s a silly 
picture,” he waved his hand in dis- 
missa] 


Henry’s heart stopped. His 
Mother Hill, his sunset, silly! Had 
Miss Tanner thought them silly, 
too, had him stand up to be ridi- 
culed? No, she was frowning. 

“There is always something good 
in every picture,” she said. 

Dudley shrugged. 

“I really can’t understand those 
black things in the sky. As I in- 
terpret, the whole town is on fire 
and the carrion crows are flying 
around ready to swoop onto the 
dead matter!” 

There was no mistaking the 
venom and insult in Dudley's 
words. Henry shuddered. His head 
fell. The room was very quiet until 
a childish ripple of laughter bub- 
bled up. 

“Those black things do look like 
chicken hawks,” someone laughed. 

The ripple became a tide of riot 
and criticism. 

Henry’s hands trembled. He 
dropped his picture. The bell rang. 
In the shuffle of changing classes 
his picture was kicked to one side. 
Henry scrambled to the floor, 
grabbed for it, crushed it, stuck it 
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deep in his pocket and stumbled out 
of the room sick with hurt and 
tears. 

And then came report cards. 

“What you get, Henry, on your 
report ?” Willowdeen asked. 

“I dunno.” 

“Didn’t you look at it even?” 

“No.” 

“Well, lemme see,” Willowdeen 
snatched it, “‘hm-m, you got plenty 
U's!” 

“What's U's?” 

“They mean unsatisfactory. You 
ain’t been doing like you should.” 

Henry knew that. 

“Oh, oh,” Willowdeen rolled 
her eyes, “you got a U in Partici- 
pation!” 

“What is Participation? I ain't 
in that class!” 

“That ain’t no class, goose face.” 

“What is it?” 

“I can’t explain it. School folks 
set a heap by it. That Dudley 
Calkins, he got a E for Excellent. 
He is an A-number-one partici- 
pator!” 

“You mean cause he talks all the 
time. Schoolma’m would call him 
a magpie.” 

Mammy was as bewildered by 
“Participation” as Henry. Uncle 
Finley attempted to explain: 

“The Lord told Noah build 
the ark, ‘cause there’s gonna be a 
flood, you remember that, Henry?” 
Henry nooded. ‘Noah he do that. 
He participated with the Lord in 
the plans for the flood. He help 
out, see?” 
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Henry smiled. It was like hear- 
ing Pappy again. 

“In school the teachers want 
everybody to learn something, and 
if you help tell the children some- 
thing they don’t know, you is par- 
ticipating in the general scheme of 
getting something in folks’ heads.” 

“Dudley, he always telling some- 
thing new,” Henry observed. 

“That's it! He participates.” 

For the moment Henry could 
think of nothing new he could tell 
the children. 

Came Kindness 
Week. 

Miss Gardner’s ropey neck jerked 
as the children trooped in with their 
pets. For the first time at Chestnut 
Plains School, Henry’s frozen heart 
warmed. He was fond of animals. 

Henry petted a puppy and it 
stopped whimpering. The duck 
waddled after him when the class 
bell rang. 

“We are going to talk about our 
pets,” Miss Gardner waved her 
scrawny hands. 

“Dudley Calkins, tell us about 
your white rats.” 

Henry thought the rats funny 

looking, rather nice but still rats! 
' “My father uses these in his 
pathological and bacteriological ex- 
periments. (That was ‘participa- 
tion’ for you, two new words for 
the class to digest!) I take charge 
of the rats between experiments.” 

In the most rounded style of 
Dudley Calkins Bradley II, young 
Dudley Calkins Bradley III deliv- 
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ered a lecture, including crude de- 
tails of the habits of white rats that 
made Henry feel ashamed to listen. 
His Mammy would have raised him 
for talking that way. 

Here was Henry’s chance. He 
thought of the “Participation: Un- 
satisfactory” on his card. He 
thought of the Peppermint Belle— 

“Miss Gardner,” he said, much 
louder than he meant to. 

“Why, yes, Henry.” 

Henry felt a warm glow. He was 
going to participate! 

“I knows a horse—she was my 
pappa’s pet—’’ Feeling every eye 
on him, Henry suddenly went cold. 
“She was a big horse—sorta— 
brown—” How queer his tongue 
felt, as if it were an old leather 
strap. He wanted to be finished 
with this. He had wanted to tell 
about Ole Rudy beating Peppermint 
Belle but he was nowhere near that 
part of the story. He stumbled on 
less confidently. 

“Ole Rudy—he a mean one-- 
he broke her—” Somebody sighed. 
Henry clawed at his trousers with 
stiff, cold fingers. His lips were 
drier than his tongue. Something 
drummed between his ears. Spots 
danced before his eyes. 

Dudley stood up. “Obviously, 
no one is getting anything out of 
this, Miss Gardner. Can’t we get 
on to more interesting cases of ani- 
mal behavior?” 

Henry felt the bones in his neck 
crackle; his chin snapped up; he 
struck out fiercely; angrily: “Ain't 
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fit to bring animals to school,” he 
shouted. “Back home we keep the 
rats out of the schoolhouse instead 
of bringing ’em in!” 

“Enough,’’ Miss Gardner 
shrieked. 

The children laughed. Confusion 
reigned. Henry was horrified. He 
had wanted to participate and 
everything had gone wrong. He 
was worse off than ever. 

In the art class he huddled up to 
his easel, a heap of misery and 
frustration. 

“Because it’s Kindness to Ani- 
mals Week, we'll make pictures 
with animals in them,” Miss Tan- 
ner said. “You might like to make 
a zoo of a circus—or you could 
paint a Noah’s ark with all the 
animals parading out.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Tanner,’ Dud- 
ley rose, nearly upsetting Henry's 
paint, “this Noah’s ark idea—what 
is it?” 

“You know who Noah was, don’t 
you, Dudley?” Miss Tanner asked. 

“No, ma’m, I don’t.” 

All fear of Dudley and his supe- 
rior learning deserted Henry. In its 
place the full spirit of participation 
flooded in again. He got to his feet 
without feeling clumsy. His tongue 
was not dry nor his arms taut. He 
heard himself telling Miss Tanner 
that he would recount the story of 
Noah and the ark for Dudley's 
benefit. 

“Yes, Henry, you may tell the 
story.” 

Henry laid down his brush. He 
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placed his hand easily on the back 
of his chair. He smiled directly into 
the faces around him. 

“Christian friends,” he began 
and did not mind the amused ex- 
pressions in his audience, “long ago 
the world was wicked. The Lord 
had to punish the people—” He 
himself was amazed at his newly- 
discovered confidence. “The only 
man that was just was Noah, and 
the Lord wished to save him and 
his family.” 

“And Noah took two animals of 
all kinds, two giraffes, two ele- 
phants, two zebras,” what else was 
it Pappy used to say, “two camels. 
two porcupines—” 

Henry knew the hour was his. 
Dudley’s look of astonishment, 
alone, made him want to go on for- 
ever. 


“Two ducks, two chickens,” and 
with sudden inspiration, ‘even two 
white rats.” 


Henry paused. His face grew 
serious. ‘Then the water came. 
Water up to the roof. Rain! Water 
Rain! Water up to the door. Rain! 
up to the house tops. People cry- 
ing, wanting to get onto the ark. 
Noah, he say he can’t let ’em in, the 
Lord got the key.” 

Henry spoke earnestly. ‘““The peo- 
ple what was wicked all drowned 
but Noah and the ark they float 
‘round all safe.” 


He neared the end of his story 
with every face in the room turned 
up to him. He felt the full joy of 
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participation and was reluctant :o 
sit down. 

“Out of the ark they come,” he 
concluded, “two possums, two 
goats, two horses—’ he stopped, 
seeming to remember something. 
“Two horses,” he repeated quietly. 

Miss Tanner waited and then 
said, ‘That was splendidly told.” 

Henry did not sit down. “Two 
horses,” again with a far-away look. 

“Was there something else you 
wished to tell us?” 

“Yes’m, I'd like to tell another 
story.” 

“Another story?” 

“About Peppermint Belle,” his 
eyes clouded, ‘‘she was a mean horse 
‘cause she was treated mean when 
she was young. Peppermint Belle 
trampled my pappa. She killed 
him,” huskily. 

The clock ticked. A thumb tack 
fell unheeded. There was no other 
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sound in the room. Henry sat 
down quietly, hands on knees, eyes 
straight ahead. 

The children looked at Henry 
with deep understanding. Like all 
children they had been cruel until 
the heart of the tragedy lay bared 
to them. Their eyes were sympa- 
thetic and more. There was respect 
in their manner. 

Henry began to sense the warm 
respect coming to him through his 
grief. He smiled. With one of 
Pappy’s own stories he had com. 
manded that respect! 

Someone coughed. Someone 
shuffled his feet. A rattle of papers, 
a few dropped pencils—the class 
was itself again and Henry was 
part of it. 

He bent to his painting. His 
heart was warm and light, light as 
when he walked the yellow lanes 
of Mother Hill. 

He had participated! 


NEGROES IN THE SOUTH have a delightful habit 
of ‘playing dumb” when it suits their fancy. Take the case 
of the patriotic Louisiana sharecropper, who read in the 
town newspaper about gas rationing. 

The next night the plantation owner, who was hoarding 
gasoline, summoned the sharecropper to his house and gave 
him a ten-gallon can of gasoline with instructions to take 
it out back of the barn and bury it. 

An hour later, the cropper returned. “I buried that 
gasoline like you told me,” he reported, “What do you 
want me to do with the empty can?” 


Jack Ralston 


troops at cavalry school 


ITHIN cannon range of 
VW) geographical center of 

the United States, at Fort 

Riley Replacement Train- 
ing Center, Kan., instructors with 
white saddle blankets are putting 
horse-mounted Negro troops 
through basic training. 

The Negro cavalry—as distin- 
guished from mechanized cavalry— 
is making good in a grueling train- 
ing program. 

At this center the morale of the 
Negroes was particularly high while 
Joe Louis was present. Now that 
he is on tour teaching boxing in 
Army camps, his big reddish-black 
dog, Butch, is a constant reminder 
of the prowess of his master. 

There is a great deal to “take” 
in horse-cavalry training. On his 
third day in camp the Negro re- 
cruit rides out for fatiguing drills. 
None is easy, but one of the hard- 
est is riding with the feet out of 
the stirrups, reins resting on the 
saddlehorn while arms and legs 
perform lengthy limbering-up exer- 
cises. This is a mere prelude to 
reinless and stirrupless walking, 
trotting and galloping on com- 


{ Recruits develop into hard-riding 


Soldiers On Horseback 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


mand. The recruit is thankfui 
that the training program calls for 
only forty-five minutes of this a 
day. 

During his first weeks in camp 
the rookie develops a great love 
for his mount. He is indebted to 
his horse for simplifying things. 
Long used to moving in circles and - 
to the orders, the animal changes 
pace with military precision. The 
rider soon learns that he can de- 
pend upon that and realizes fully 
the meaning of the old saw: 
“Heads come double in the cav- 
alry.” 

The Army has plenty of horses 
arriving in a steady stream from 
remount centers. Most of them are 
two-year-olds, stocky, strong, of 
many breeds and partially trained. 

Young, agile, well set Negroes, 
arriving from all corners of Amer- 
ica, are assigned these mounts, each 
trooper usually keeping the same 
mount during his period of train- 
ing. 

After riding at various paces is 
mastered, courses in use of 
weapons, close-order drill, road 
marches, obstacle courses and use 
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of maps and compass follows. The 
Negro rookie rides and marches, 
studies, stands guard, does kitchen 
police and everything else required 
willingly and with a smile, while 
he is becoming master of the 
“military seat”—the way of sitting 
a horse in military fashion. 

Two styles are taught at Riley, 
one called the “Riley Seat,” the 
other the “Chamberlin,” the last 
named for Brigadier General Harry 
Chamberlin, world-famous horse- 
man and former commanding ofh- 
cer of the C. R. T. C. at Fort Riley. 

It is a mighty tricky thing to 
master and uncommonly easy to 
forget, but the rookie strives for 
it and masters it and near the end 
of his training rides with fine mil- 
itary bearing. 

Eventually he comes to the 
morning when he faces what the 
Army, with easy terminology, calls 
“problems.” On horse or afoot— 
for he has also been put through 
the regular infantry drill —in 
squads or alone, he works out as 
many military problems as Riley’s 
undergrowth-tangled stream beds, 
open plains and precipitous hills 
can pose. 

The men say the problems are 
unpredictably intricate and that 
there is only one certain thing about 
them. They are endless. Toward 
the end of this training the cavalry- 
man faces highly specialized mis- 
sions within definite land limits 
that bring into use all he has 
learned in classroom and drill area. 


But he gets them. He is now as- 
sured master of all but the most 
unruly horses and toughest prob- 
lems. With the inevitable cheer- 
fulness of his race, he comes 
through smiling and digs into his 
final assignments. 

Cavalry groups, in various stages 
of training, offer a spectacular 
sight when they are out doing their 
stuff over Riley’s 22,000 acres. 

Negroes who enter training han- 
dicapped by being horse or gun 
shy stick it out. 

One trooper, remembering his 
rookie nervousness, said “Oh, yes, 
I fell off and I was thrown off and 
I was dragged as much as twenty 
yards before I learned the how- 
ness. Of course, I was scared. But 
I kept thinking of Brigadier Gen- 
eral George Davis and some of the 
captains and those colored boys 
down South learning to fly, and |! 
just naturally stuck her through.” 

Begrimed and sweaty, they come 
back from the final examination 
in their final course a laughing 
and proud bunch of men. 

Back from a_ twenty-one-mile 
ride across country by night, guided 
only by a flash-lighted map, a ride 
that took them over seventeen 
jumps, three slides, with four riv- 
ers to swim, and over pathless, 
rocky, underbrush-grown, hilly ter- 
rain, they have measured up. It 
is hard for the Negro cavalryman 
to part with the horse that has 
served as teacher and friend in many 
a tight place. 


{ Great pianist was sort of a 


Thorsten Veblen of musical world 


Ode To Fats Waller 


Condensed from Chicago Sun 


By Herman Kogan 


FTER the big fat man sat 
A. down at the piano, you 

soon became delighted 

with his off-beat touch and 
the way he suddenly would break 
through his song with a startling 
improvisation—‘You dragged me 
down an’ down an’ down, until 
th’ very soul within me died—an’ 
ah don’ mean mah shoe sole!”— 
and when that nasal baritone was 
quiet and the big fat man played 
another chorus or two, you watched 
him earnestly as he bent his head 
lower and worked his lips as if he 
were talking to the piano keys. 


When he had ended his act— 
prancing about with elephantine 
grace, if he was fronting a large 
band in a theater, or beating on 
the keys and roaring above the din, 
if he was with a small combination 
in a jazz hangout—his music and 
the lyrics spun about in your head, 
so that you went about telling 
others about this great man and 
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getting terribly annoyed if they 
seemed to show no interest. 

Fats Waller a great man? He 
was one of the best that ever lived. 
If, from this moment on, I were 
to write for days trying to get down 
on paper why I and so many others 
think that, I doubt I could tell it 
adequately. And I don’t know any- 
one else who could. 

For you just can’t tell people 
why Fats Waller was great. Sure, 
you can speak learnedly about his 
talents for improvisation and of his 
sound background in the classics 
and how he once played the organ 
in Notre Dame de Paris and how 
he was trained by such classicists as 
Godowski and Bohm and talk 
about his “stylistic phrasing, al- 
ways broken at the right moment 
to avoid monotony” and how he 
played at Harlem rent parties with 
his jazz teacher, James P. Johnson, 
and you can relate a lot of other 
significant things in Fats Waller's 
lamentably brief life that ended at 
the age of 39. 

But how do you, on a type- 
writer or even by word of mouth, 
convey the zest and exuberance and 
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fun and wit and remarkable satire 
of Fats Waller? How do you tell 
the ways he made people joyful 
and made them laugh, never at, but 
always with him, and that he was 
a genius in whom not only his 
race, but every race, can take pride? 

I know people who are peren- 
nial grouches, but whose faces 
brighten when the turntable is set 
spinning and the room rings as 
Fats’ Waller booms to some Har- 
lem kibitzer, “You run you’ mouth, 
an’ ah’ll run mah business, broth- 
uh,” and how they enjoy his mar- 
velous snort of derision when he 
climaxes his furious tirade against 
the loose-mouthed fellow with, 
“You tellin’ me you mah pal, keep 
tellin’ me how to handle mah gal 
—haaaw!—you run you’ mouth, 
go on an’ run it now....” 

Others may remember Fats 
Waller for his standard master- 
pieces like “Ain’t Misbehavin’,” 
“Honeysuckle Rose,” or ‘Keepin’ 
Out of Mischief Now,” but my 
favorites are those lesser known 
ones wherein Fats showed his fine 
gift for mockery. No cruel mock- 
ery, for Fats Waller was a kind 
and considerate man. But mockery 
at pomposity and affectation, at 
sirupy sweet sentiment and fake 
love plaints. 

When he was in this mood, Fats 
always sang one line of a number 
with perfect seriousness and the 
next with rolling operatic r’s or a 
quivering, shivering voice; what 
he did to things like “I'll Never 


Smile Again” was fearful and de- 
lightful. 

Or he doted on changing the 
words of a simple lyric to some- 
thing polysyllabic and pompous, as 
his transformation of a line in one 
of his minor classics, “Your feet’s 
too big” to ‘““Youah pedal extrem- 
ities rheally are colossal, doncha 
know ?” 

In his way, Fats Waller was a 
social critic and someday some en- 
terprising candidate for a Ph.D. 
can write himself a delightful 
thesis showing this. Fats said 
pretty much the same things men 
like Thorstein Veblen did, and 
Fats could do it with music. 

There are few treatises that deal 
as well with the habits of the leis- 
ure class as Waller’s masterpiece, 
“Loungin’ at the Waldorf,” in 
which, through an imaginary con- 
versation with an imaginary Miss 
Heminway, Fats discourses at some 
length on the absence of chittlin’s 
and pigs’ feet at this very swank 
hostelry. 

And I will always remember that 
wondrous jibe Fats Waller sent cut 
over the air one night during a 
broadcast from a local night club 
whose dance floor was thronged 
with fancily dressed ladies and well 
fed fellows. Glancing at the as- 
semblage, Fats grinned up at his 
drummer, Slick Jones, and asked 
languidly of the microphone, 
“Hmmmm, wondeh what all the 
poor folks is doin’ tonight?” 


{ Negro patriot Jose Morales 


is hero of Mexican Revolution 


South Of The Southland 


Condensed from Michigan Chronicle 


By Harold Preece 


HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
C had been in his grave just 
15 years when transported 
African slaves joined hands 
with the recently conquered Aztec 
Indians to free Mexico from the 
cruel Spaniard with his lust for 
gold and blood. 

The rebellion was crushed in that 
ill-starred year of 1521—less than 
thirty years after the Great Admiral 
had crossed the unknown Atlantic 
to discover the unknown New 
World. Three hundred years later 
—in 1821—descendants of the Af- 
ricans and descendants of the Az- 
tecs were able finally to send the 
Spaniards home packing as a re- 
sult of the spade work done by a 
martyred Negro patriot, Jose Maria 
Morales. 

Whoever passes the Island of 
Janitzio off Morales’ home state of 
Michoacan sees the imposing statue 
of this Negro hero with one arm 
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upraised and fist clenched after the 
manner of Russia’s Red Army gen- 
erals. The carved image of Morales 
can be seen for miles from any 
passing ship. 

When you see the statue of 
Morales, you understand why Mex- 
ico is a great nation. Its greatness 
rests upon the fraternity which Ne- 
gro and Indian have shown toward 
each other since the first of the 
thieving Spanish conquistadores in- 
vaded the unprepared empire of 
Montezuma. 

Two oppressed peoples have 
mixed their blood and shed their 
blood in that great battle, lasting 
until our own time, to give the 
Mexican the chance to run his own 
country. 

The Indians in Mexico have 
never set up Jim Crow signs. One 
Negro, Estevanico, who got lost 
from his Spanish masters during the 
early years of the conquest wound 
up as king of a Pueblo Indian tribe 
in what is now the American State 
of New Mexico but which was then 
a province of Montezuma’s fallen 
empire. 

One reason that the Mexican na- 
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tion resisted the secession of Texas 
in 1836 was that the American 
colonists in the state were trying to 
preserve the hated institution of 
Negro slavery in the country. Mex- 
ico ordered the emancipation of all 
slaves in Texas, and that was the 
reason why Texas became eventu- 
ally the cause of the Mexican War 
which the American slave-holders 
drummed up in 1846, 

After Texas became a slavehold- 
ing state in the American Union, 
the Mexicans did not forget their 
Negro neighbors across the Rio 
Grande, brothers by race of their 
own national hero, Morales. Mexi- 
cans still living in Texas organized 
an underground railroad for es- 
caping Negro slaves, passing them 
on from one home to the other 
until they crossed the international 
boundary. 

Once they crossed the Rio Grande 
River marking the boundary be- 
tween the two countries, the es- 
caped Negro slave became a full 
and equal citizen of his adopted 
country. 

In 1856—almost on the eve of 
the Civil War—a Mexican farm- 
hand, remembered only as Frank, 
was flogged and burned with re- 
bellious Negroes at Columbus, 
Texas, for organizing the slaves in 
a movement aimed at overthrow of 
the white planters and confiscation 
of the estates originally stolen 
from the Mexicans. After the 
lynchings, the planters held a meet- 
ing and ordered the Sheriff to 
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run all Mexicans out of the coun- 
try lest they continue to stir up the 
Negroes. 

Mixed blood descendants of the 
original slaves brought in by the 
Spanish and of the runaway slaves 
from Texas still live at many points 
along Mexico’s Pacific Coast. How- 
ever, since the people of Mexico 
don’t bother much about a man’s 
race, the Negro has been all but 
assimilated into the rest of the 
population. 

Which means that millions of 
Mexico's citizens have Negro blood 
in their veins. 

The important port of Vera Cruz 
has a sizable group of people iden- 
tifiable as Negroes, bearing Span- 
ish names, following the Catholic 
religion, and observing the com- 
mon customs of other Mexicans. 
Just across the border from Texas, 
there is a negroid remnant of the 
Seminole Indian tribe, expelled by 
their fellow tribesmen in the 
United States because the Seminole 
fathers of the group married Negro 
women. 

Possibly the most important col- 
ony of Mexican Negroes is to be 
found appropriately enough in the 
port of Acapulco which Morales 
loved. These Negroes are known 
as the “Black Indians of Acapulco.” 
They have been described by a 
United States Army engineer who 
crossed the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
in the middle of the Nineteenth 
century as being ‘generally robust 
and industrious, applying them- 
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selves to the cultivation of indigo” 
as well as certain other agricultural 
products. 

It was in Acapulco that Morales, 
the country priest, learned that his 
fellow-patriot and  fellow-priest, 
the gallant Miguel Hidalgo, had 
been executed by the Spaniards for 
starting the revolution of the Mex- 
ican nation. 

There is a local legend in Aca- 
pulco that the Negroes of that city 
encouraged their kinsman, Morales, 
gtief-stricken over the death of his 
friend and teacher in that summer 
of 1811 

Morales is an example of what 
a Negro can do when he is given 
a chance. And it is a sad com- 
mentary on the prejudice of the 
dominant white world that histo- 
rians have only recently begun to 
admit that Morales was a black 
man—even though his picture 
shows the face of a Negro, even 
though the Spaniards called him 
“The Moor.” 

He was born in the Pacific Coast 
town of Valladolid in the state of 
Michoacan in the year 1765. His 
father followed the carpenter's 
trade; his mother was the daughter 
of a school teacher. 

Like many a Negro in Georgia 
and Alabama, Morales spent the 
greater part of his life driving a 
team of mules to earn a piece of 
bread. Deeply religious, he wanted 
above everything to become a priest. 
At the age of 32, he managed to 
become admitted to the College of 
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St. Nicholas whose rector was the 
great man of God and great man 
of the Mexican people, Father 
Hidalgo. 

He was a country priest, serving 
three small churches, when his 
friend, Hidalgo, proclaimed the in- 
dependence of Mexico in 1810. 
Morales sided with the people and 
set out to arm the people. 

Before Hidalgo’s execution, Mo- 
rales had organized an army—an 
army of 25 ragged, hungry peas- 
ants whose only equipment con- 
sisted of clubs, lances, and a few 
rusty old guns. But that army was 
fo grow into a force controlling 
Southern and Western Mexico and 
threatening the very gates of Mex- 
ico City where the corrupt Spanish 
Viceroy trembled before the might 
of the brilliant Negro general. 

Morales entrenched himself at 
Cuatuala—known as “The Bunker 
Hill of Mexico”—after capturing 
one town after the other. There in 
Cuatuala, Aztec for “The Eagle’s 
Nest,” he withstood the seige of 
the Spanish General Callaja over a 
period of weeks. 

Finally, Morales was forced to 
evacuate the city under cover of 
darkness. When the Spaniards 
finally saw the Mexicans retreating 
into the hills, they gave chase only 
to become confused in the dark 
paths and start shooting down each 
other. 

Morales was unable to hold out 
forever against the superior forces 
of Spain—for every successful na- 
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tional revolution must have many 
bloody dress rehearsals. The Mex- 
ican people were no exeception to 
that law of history and that the 
people of any country always lose 
every battle but the last one. 

He was finally captured at Tex- 
malaca, unfrocked as a priest, and 
executed by the inquisition on De- 
cember 22, 1815. But before his 
death he had given Mexico the 
beginnings of a people’s govern- 
ment in the shape of a national 
Congress. 

At the height of his glory, the 
Congress had proclaimed him the 


Vicious Cycle 


head of the Mexican state. But it 
was typical of his character that 
he refused to be called. “His Se- 
rene Highness” as Father Hidalgo 
had been called. He chose simply 
to be known as “Servant of the 
Nation.” 

It was typical of him also that 
he divided the estates of the rich 
Spaniards among the poor peasants 
when he conquered a new district. 
And perhaps it is typical of his 
race that he urged Mexicans to for- 
get all distinctions of race and color 
in the new nation they were build- 


ing. 


HERE'S a conversation that took place between Theo- 
dore Roosevelt during his time as President of the United 
States, and Wallace Buttrick, then president of the General 


Education Board: 


Mr. Roosevelt is reported to have said, “I suppose Butt- 
tick, that we ought to see to it that every colored child is 
assured a primary education. That I should say would be 
enough. How about it?” 

“All right,” said Mr. Buttrick, “if we are to provide 
primary education, what about the teachers?” 

To which Mr. Roosevelt said, “Well, I suppose the 
teachers should be high school graduates.” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Buttrick, “what about the high 


school teachers? 
the high school?” 


Should they have any training beyond 


At that Mr. Roosevelt scratched his head and said, “Yes, 
I suppose a high school teacher should have a college edu- 


cation.” 


To this Mr. Buttrick added, ‘‘That’s right.” 
Whereupon Mr. Roosevelt said, “Really there is no end 
to this thing, is there Buttrick?” 


"Shackled Ssilt’ 


{ Colored races eye nation as 


test tube in treatment of Negroes 


The Whrld Whatches 


Condensed from Christian Science Monitor 


By Henrietta Buckmaster 


N OUR broad world today, 
Gre majority of the people 


are colored. 


Inevitably this means that 
the United States, in its position of 
power and prestige, is the magnet 
which draws the eyes of all col- 
ored people to a single point. The 
United States has 13,000,000 
Negro citizens. How does the 
United States treat, and propose to 
treat in the fututre, these colored 
Americans ? 


It is impossible to ignore the fact 
that the world’s majority—that is, 
the colored people—will have an 
important place at the peace table. 
Filipinos, Chinese, Burmese, In- 
dians, Malayans, Asiatic Russians, 
Egyptians, Arabs, and Africans are 
as much a part of this global war, 
in suffering and in participation, as 
the white allies. They are, to a 
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profoundly significant extent, the 
United Nations. 

And they are watching the 
United States, either in the nega- 
tive way of those who are subject 
to the immediate influence of Japa- 
nese propaganda or in the positive 
way of those fighting or laboring 
side by side with white soldiers. 

Many Americans, both white and 
colored, know these facts as well as 
their own names, and many more 
will learn them before the war is 
over. 

In the great centers of Negro con- 
centration—New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Birmingham, Alabama 
(where Negroes are being absorbed 
in large numbers in steel mills and 
coal mines)—as well as in smaller 
towns North and South, the ques- 
tion long ago ceased to be theoreti- 
cal, but has bound itself closely to 
the present war effort and the fu- 
ture peace. A great deal of his- 
torical precedence is involved, even 
more emotion, and many serious 
economic and social problems, but 
in no place are they so formidable 
that they cannot be overcome, pro- 
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vided the approach is sincere and 
the necessity is recognized in a 
sympathetic and practical way. 

Perhaps the most sympathetic, 
the necessity is recognzed in a 
comparatively simple one, and can 
be summed up in five words: an 
attitude of complete normality. 

Thirteen million colored Amer- 
icans have talents or capacities of 
one sort or another for making a 
living. Some are illiterate, some 
partly educated, most have grade- 
school learning, and some are col- 
lege-trained. In other words, a 
cross-section of Americans, any 
place, in 1943. 

Some colored children want to be 
firemen, policemen, doctors, sol- 
diers, aviators, or salesmen—a cross- 
section of the ambitions of Amer- 
ican youth. Negro boys and girls, 
leaving school, want to be farmers, 
garage owners, journalists, nurses, 
musicians, schoolteachers. 

In other words, they want nor- 
mal and unspectacular careers, dif- 
fering in no way from those of the 
average young American. But how 
many of them attain their ambi- 
tions? And why are they obliged, 
time without number, to return to 
the immemorial rdle of the Negro 
—domestic service or manual labor? 

The answer given by those most 
familiar with the problem is again 
simple: opportunities to make a 
living in these work catagories are 
too limited. And they are limited 
because the average white Amer- 
ican does not yet see the Negro in 
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the normal current of everyday life 
and living. Does not see the Negro 
as a logical and inevitable part of 
the great cross-section of Amer. 
ican life. 

Many white Americans accept 
quite naturally the Negro as a 
trumpet player or tap dancer, give 
warm applause to Negro singers, 
admire Negro poets and writers. 
But the same American often finds 
it very difficult to accept the same 
Negro as a lawyer, a college pro- 
fessor, a doctor, a librarian, a labo- 
ratory assistant, of a prosperous 
insurance executive. And his re- 
luctance to do away with his ana- 
chronism produces a long series of 
tensions. 

This might seem to indicate that 
the problem of Negroes, in the 
professions or out, depends on 
white sponsorship, and some might 
quite logically ask, ‘““Why does not 
the Negro provide his own train- 
ing centers and absorb his own pro- 
fessional people?” 

To an extent not genuinely de- 
sired by either race the sponsorship 
is in fact dependent on whites. It 
is dependent on whites to the ex- 
tent, many times, of civic policy. 

Take Harlem Hospital in New 
York, for example. A city-con- 
trolled hospital, in and for Harlem, 
yet it admits only a limited number 
of Negro internes and gives only 
restricted training to Negro nurses. 

Most medical schools do not ad- 
mit Negroes, Those which do have 
a stringent quota system. Those of 
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the 13,000,000 who want training 
are, for all practical purposes, re- 
stricted to Howard University in 
Washington, Meharry in Nashville, 
or the eight or ten accredited Negro 
hospitals in the country. This 
means that the desires of many boys 
and girls must be turned from nat- 
ural tastes and capacities into other 
channels. 

What other channels are open? 
A well-known art school of the 
Middle West does not accept Negro 
students, because no chance is seen 
of placing them in commercial art 
jobs when their training is over. 

Boys, anxious to become engi- 
neers or architects, find it virtually 
impossible to receive any training, 
and the reason? Who will employ 
them? The budget of the average 
Negro does not include the services 
of an architect, and engineering 
projects are in the hands of whites 
who, with rare exceptions, do not 
visualize Negro draftsmen. 

Only with the war were Negroes 
allowed training as fliers or given 
papers to captain a ship. The first 
Negro squadron has seen action in 
Sicily, and been commended by 
the Secretary of War; three Negro 
ship captains now carry supplies to 
our fighting fronts. 

The Negroes do not ask to be 
admitted into the normal current of 
American living. As far as they 
are concerned they belong there by 
virtue of their capacities. 

Set against the bad housing of 
Harlem and the skyrocketing prices 


are the cultural centers—however 
few. The New York Public Library, 
in its Harlem branches, cannot find 
enough room for those who come 
to its free movies, public forums, 
art exhibits, plays, and the unex- 
celled Schomberg collection where 
Negro literature fills a room half a 
block long. 

The affirmative side of the pic- 
ture—that is, the response to all 
efforts at normal living—should 
receive as much emphasis as the 
negative side of repression and low 
standards of living. 

It is obvious that we can all do 
our share of straight thinking to 
relieve tensions and give support 
to the normal dignity of human 
beings. 

A vigorous effort is being made, 
led by Wendell Willkie and other 
prominent Americans, to impress 
upon Hollywood, for instance, the 
need to break the Negro stereotype 
—the perpetual buffoon or domes- 
tic servant—and to substitute a rec- 
ognition of the fact that the Negro 
is a normal citizen of a country 
which is composed of many races 
and many nationalities. 

The effort has been bearing fruit 
in recent films. A Negro has ap- 
peared as a soldier in an expendable 
unit on Bataan, as a crewman on a 
merchant ship, as a boy with ambi- 
tions to become a lawyer, even in 
one instance as a doctor. 

Before Hollywood was ready to 
permit itself any such reorientation 
a letter was sent to the outstanding 
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white newspapers of the South, 
asking what their attitude would 
be toward this new approach and 
whether unprejudiced _ reviews 
would appear in their columns 
The answers (with exceptions) 
promised co-operation. 

After the recent riots, white 
Americans who represent leader- 
ship in the arts and professions or- 
ganized themselves in an emer- 
gency committee, with the inten- 
tion of exerting their influence to 
take the sting out of “Negro jokes” 
on the radio, to try in every way 
possible to present Negroes, on a 
normal and dignified basis, in nov- 
els and plays, to encourage news- 
papers to handle Negro news with- 
out sensationalism or special em- 
phasis on race. 

The problem has ceased to be a 
sectional or even a national one. 
Its basis is as broad as the world. 

When a Negro is mistreated in 
any part of the country, it is imme- 
diate Japanese propaganda for use 
among Asiatic peoples. To the 
Negro himself, the world is be- 


coming very small Within his con. 
sciousness is growing a profound 
sense of oneness. 

His interest in internationalism 
is a conspicuous development of 
these war years. Most white peo- 
ple would be surprised at the aver. 
age Negro’s concern with African, 
Indian, Chinese, West Indian poli- 
tical developments. This same aver- 
age Negro can tell you, in consid- 
erable detail, about the National 
India Congress and the new con- 
stitution which the British have of- 
fered to Jamaica. The Negro press 
is giving more and more space to 
international news. The Pittsburgh 
Courier, largest Negro paper in 
the country, has among its column 
ists both an Indian and a Chinese. 
Negro magazines, like The Crisis, 
have featured articles on peace 
plans and postwar reconstruction. 

The postwar world calls for 
friends and a friendly working to- 
gether. This has never been a 
strain on Americans in the past, 
and should be no strain now, espe- 
cially when there is a beginning 
to be made right here at home. 


Unbiased Bias 


A GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL is making a search 


for a book that is supposed to have been published years 
ago, though the official has never seen a copy. The book is 
reputedly by a Kentucky author and this is its title: 

“An Accurate, Impartial and Unbiased History of the 
Civil War, Written from a Southern Viewpoint.” 
Boston Globe 


WHILE FILLING out an appli- 
cation for dependents’ aid, a col- 
ored soldier answered “no” to the 
question as to whether he had any 
dependents. 

“You're married, aren’t you?” an 
officer asked. 


“Yes sir,” the soldier replied, 
“but she ain’t dependable.” 


Cannoneers Post, 
Camp Roberts 


THE TOP SERGEANT lined up 
a group of Negro draftees. “Any 
of you boys know anything about 
shorthand ?” 

Seven eager volunteers, having 
expected worse jobs, eagerly put up 
their hands. 

The T. S. grinned evilly. “Okay 
—report to the cook. He’s short- 
handed on dishwashers.” 


Pointer 


MESS SERGEANT: You're not 
eating your fish. What's wrong 
with it? 

Negro Soldier: Long time no 
sea. 

Harold Scott 


A BARMAID in a small South- 
ern tavern was a flirt and when the 
corporal went out to buy a paper, 
she pursed her lips invitingly and 
leaned over the bar towards the shy 
young private. 

Putting her face against his, she 
whispered, “Now's your chance, 
darling.” 

The private took a quick look 
around the empty room. “So it is,” 
he remarked—and promptly drank 
the corporal’s beer. 

George Stanley 


THE OFFICER of the day en- 
tered the guardhouse and found it 
empty except for a Negro private 
who was lounging on a chair, smok- 
ing a pipe. 

“Where's the sergeant of the 
guard?” inquired the OD angrily. 

“Gone across to the noncom’s 
club to have a beer, sir,” replied the 
private. 

“And the sentries?”” 

“At the PX, sir.” 

“Then, confound it, what are you 
doing here?” 

“Me, sir? I’m the prisoner.” 

Rangefinder 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


States Coast Guard is the ranking Negro officer in the 
Navy. 

To accompaniment of acclaim from his white and 
colored friends, he was promoted in September from a petty 
officer to a lieutenant, skipping completely the first commission 
grade of ensign. 

In the old school of Coast Guard tradition, Lieutenant Sam- 
uels came up from the ranks. Starting as second class seaman 
23 years ago, he served in nearly every grade. 

From 1928 through 1930 he was officer in charge of a cutter 
in (of all places) Savannah, Ga., harbor, where his all-colored 
crew boarded and searched all ships suspected of carrying con- 
traband. 

From 1930 to 1932, he was in charge of the colored Coast 
Guard unit at Pea Island, near Manteo-Roanoke in South Caro- 
lina. He is proud of his two years’ service as a warrant officer. 

Panama-born, 40 years old, small, wiry, and tough, the liev- 
tenant, now greying at the temples, is the epitome of quiet, 
commanding dignity. 

On board ship, Lieutenant Samuels serves as first lieutenant, 
in charge, among other things, of maintenance, repair, crew 
discipline. 

The racially mixed, but predominantly white crews step lively 
to do his bidding, knowing him a “perfectionist.” He is known 
throughout the service for his excellence as a signalman and 
marksman. 

Shipboard race relations problems vanish under Lieutenant 
Samuels’ skilled handling. Two southern white boys who 
wanted a transfer when they found a Negro officer are now 
his staunchest boosters. 

White seamen asked that all segregation among men aboard 
be abolished. White seamen visit homes of colored seamen 
when in port, and vice versa. 


By Alfred E. Smith 
Pst (JG) CLARENCE SAMUELS of the United 
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{ ‘Doctor Dan’ Williams 


pioneered 
path in medical training of his people 


Moses Of Medicine 


Condensed from the book, “Rising Above Color” 


By Mary E. Moxcey 


HEN Daniel Hale Wil- 
isos M.D., “hung out 

his shingle” in a fashion- 

able office in Chicago to 
begin his surgical career, asepsis 
was an innovation, laughed at by 
many of the most famous of the 
old school practitioners. 

But “Doctor Dan” consistently 
followed the most stringent aseptic 
methods and insisted upon their use 
in Provident Hospital. It was 
there, in 1893, that he performed 
the first successful surgical closure 
of a stab wound of the heart and 
pericardium. 

The accounts in the public press 
made him internationally famous. 
His is the honor of being the 
pioneer “missionary” of medical 
training for his people, “‘a ver- 
itable Moses to the Negro medical 
profession.” 

His is a typical Alger story of 
poor-boy success. 

Back in 1856 in Hallidaysburgh, 
Pa., Daniel Williams, a white man, 
and Sarah Price Williams, his free 
Negro wife, on January 18 wel- 


comed their sixth child. In young 
Daniel's early childhood, the fam- 
ily lived for a time in Baltimore 
and in Annapolis, Maryland, where 
he attended the Stanton School. 
After his father’s death, his mother 
took the family first to Rockford, 
Illinois and later to Janesville, Wis- 
consin. 

His intense ambition was to be 
a surgeon. At that time there were 
no premedical courses in college. 
The only preparation for medical 
school was to serve an apprentice- 
ship with a practicing physician — 
driving his horse; helping with 
anesthetics and bandages; and, in 
the long waits while the doctor was 
making calls, “reading medicine” 
from the books in the doctor's 
library. There seemed no place for 
Daniel to begin, so for some rea- 
son he began instead to study law. 
Perhaps it would be the only pro- 
fession possible to him. 

Suddenly the way opened. One 
of the patrons of that Janesville 
barber shop was the famous Sur- 
geon General Henry Palmer, who, 
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during the Civil War, had rendered 
distinguished service on the staff of 
General Grant. Perhaps General 
Palmer noticed the “likely boy” 
who cut his hair and asked him 
questions; perhaps his kindliness 
encouraged the shy young law stu- 
dent to tell of his ambition. At 
any rate, the great surgeon invited 
the young genius to “read medi- 
cine” in his office and accompany 
him on his rounds, and was a great 
inspiration to him. 

After two years under Doctor 
Palmer's tuition, in 1880 young 
Williams entered Chicago Medical 
College (now the Medical School 
of Northwestern University) and 
was graduated in 1883. Immedi- 
ately he began a year’s interneship 
at Mercy Hospital, in Chicago, 
after which he entered private prac- 
tice. Almost at once he was ap- 
pointed surgeon to the South Side 
dispensary and demonstrator of 
anatomy at his Alma Mater. Many 
of his students later became lead- 
ers in the profession. 

Although in features and color- 
ing he differed little from the 
white lads at school, yet Daniel 
mingled little with them. Hand- 
some but shy, the’ lad was so com- 
pletely occupied with his school- 
work and money earning that he 
could scarcely lift his studious eyes 
from his personal goal. Now, at 
the age of twenty-eight, he had 
“arrived.” 

From this time on throughout his 
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career, the popular and distin- 
guished surgeon had his private of- 
fice in a building devoted to doctors 
and dentists, and his patients in- 
cluded many of the wealthiest and 
most socially prominent families of 
Chicago. 

Perhaps none of these would 
have suspected that this handsome 
professional man with the close- 
cropped hair was a Negro; but, 
like the young prince of ancient 
Egypt, “when he was grown, he 
went out unto his brethren and 
looked upon their burdens.” Among 
them he found other “likely boys” 
with ambition to heal, and capable 
girls who would make desirable 
nurses. But, although colored men 
could graduate from medical 
schools in Illinois, the state law re- 
quired a year’s interneship in a 
standard hospital before one might 
receive a license to practice, and 
not a hospital in the state would 
admit a colored interne or nurse for 
training. 

In 1891, the Negro population 
of Chicago was about fifteen thou- 
sand, and there were just five Ne- 
gro physicians —two of them so 
light-skinned that they did not 
think it wise to take any part in 
promoting any movement in be- 
half of their race. 

Here was the test of the great- 
ness of Dr. Daniel Hale Williams’ 
soul. Determined that Chicago 
should have a hospital in which 
Negro doctors and nurses could re- 
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ceive adequate training, he founded 
Provident Hospital, and thereby 
faced the greatest opposition of his 
own people and jealousy of their 
leaders that anyone of his race has 
had to meet. 

The struggle was drawn on the 
issue of “segregation.” Many of 
the colored preachers fought ve- 
hemently against the ‘‘discrimina- 
tion” involved in a hospital for 
colored patients and dactors and 
aurses. They accused Doctor Wil- 
liams of seeking a means of get- 
ting rid of his colored patients in 
the County Hospital in order that 
he could devote himself to his 
wealthy white clientele. 

A prominent colored lawyer, 
known as “Indignation Jones” be- 
cause he was “against” almost any 
suggestion, was at that time head 
of the colored Masons of the 
world. He held meetings and or- 
ganized street demonstrations in 
revolt, proclaiming: “Better that 
Negroes should die in the streets 
and be eaten up by the flies than 
have a separate hospital!” 

But “Doctor Dan” kept up his 
courage and founded his hospital. 
Its financial support was, naturally, 
mostly from his well-to-do white 
friends — the Palmers, Kohlsaats, 
Armours, Cudahys, and others — 
which only threw more fat in the 


fire of Negro resentment! At the 


same time, the fact that he stoutly 
identified himself with the colored 


race lost him many of his white 
patients. 

This would have been a hard ex- 
perience for anyone, but for one as 
sensitive as Doctor Williams, who, 
never having learned the give-and- 
take of discussing public questions, 
felt that disagreement was tanta- 
mount to opposition, it was excru- 
ciating torture. Yet he kept on, 
and the hospital was built—in a 
small way at first, but as a place 
where Negro doctors and nurses 
could be trained to serve human 
need. 

This hospital, like Doctor Wil- 
liams’ own professional service, was 
maintained according to the high- 
est standards. 

It is little wonder that, in 1893, 
President Cleveland called this 
greatest surgeon of his race, and 
one of the greatest of his time re- 
gardless of race, to become Surgeon 
in Chief at the Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital in Washington, D.C. There 
Doctor Williams remained until 
1898, completely reorganizing the 
institution in line with the highest 
standards of the time and, in addi- 
tion, organizing a training school 
for colored nurses. When his work 
there was done, he married Alice 
D. Johnson, a teacher in the public 
schools of the Capital city, and 
returned to Chicago and his beloved 
Provident Hospital. 

In 1899, Doctor Williams was 
appointed professor of clinical sur- 
gery on the staff of Meharry Med- 
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ical College at Nashville, Tennes- 
see; and he began a series of clin- 
ical visits to that institution in 1900. 
He inaugurated a surgical clinic 
that had a vast influence in spread- 
ing high scientific and ethical ideals 
of professional work. Hundreds of 
Meharry graduates testified to the 
impressions made upon them by 
this enthusiastic clinical lecturer 
from the North. 

From 1900 to 1906, he was at- 
tending surgeon at the Cook Coun- 
ty Hospital, where he made the 
most of the abundant clinical op- 
portunities offered; and many of 
his former internes, some of them 
now heads of departments in vari- 
ous medical colleges, testify to the 
esteem and respect in which his 
ability was held by his colleagues, 
regardless of color. In 1909, Wil- 
berforce University conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D. 

Some of the factors in human 
nature that Doctor Williams simply 
couldn’t understand, however, were 
cropping up in the project that was 
dearest to his heart. He had 
dreamed that Provident Hospital 
was to be his crowning glory, but 
it seemed that other stars were ris- 
ing in that firmament. Men whom 
he had trained and, in a very real 
sense, “made” were not only able 
physicians but were more adroit 
than he in managing situations and 
securing personal adherents, and 
they naturally gained ascendancy. 
Hence, surprised and hurt, and 
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with “not an atom of strategy in 
his make-up,” Doctor Williams re- 
signed (in 1912) from the staff 
of Provident Hospital. Many of 
his friends felt that it was a mis- 
taken move, and he himself later 
regretted it. But while he could 
wage royal battle for the medical 
education of his people, he could 
not fight for his own place among 
them. So he accepted a place on 
the staff of St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Chicago — the only Negro ever on 
that staff—where he remained 
from 1912 until his death. Many 
felt that this step was an act of 
disloyalty to his institution and to 
his race, as his new work kept him 
somewhat apart from the colored 
members of his profession. This 
added misunderstanding exaggerat- 
ed his introversion and embittered 
his last years. 

The very next year, 1913, Doctor 
Williams was invited to become a 
charter member of the American 
College of Surgery. This associa- 
tion parallels the famous British 
organization and is equally jealous 
of its standards. It now includes 
all the Americas. Doctor Williams 
was well qualified for the honor, 
which he shared with such other 
famous surgeons as the Mayo broth- 
ers and Doctor Crile. Although he 
never boasted of this honor or of 
the great men whom he had trained 
(they were always his greatest 
pride), many construed his sensi- 
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tive shyness and his native dignity 
as ““uppishness” or snobbishness. 

As time went on, Doctor Wil- 
liams withdrew more and more into 
himself, became suspicious even of 
his friends, and toward the last no 
one could get really close tohim. A 
blood poisoning from an operation 
he performed in 1921 added to his 
difficulties, as he never really re- 
covered from it and was ill for the 
last ten years of his life. 

His wife, who had so long been 
his “balance wheel,” died in 1927. 
After that, he brooded even more 
over the imagined slights from 
which he suffered. Yet he contin- 


ued to serve mankind with his 
gifts until his death, on August 4, 
1931. 

As a surgeon, his work was 
marked by profound anatomical 
knowledge; a thorough understand- 
ing of physiology, normal and 
pathological; and an uncanny sur- 
gical judgment. Although much of 
his work was done in the amphi- 
theatre, he never lost sight of the 
supreme interest of the patient in 
an appeal to the spectacular. As an 
operator, his attention to technical 
detail was meticulous. He was the 
methodical, rather than the virtuoso 


type of surgeon. 


* The Selomens 


NAVY Chaplain Carl Knudsen, lieutenant com- 
mander, is back from the South Pacific with tales of both 


bravery and pathos. 


Once he conducted a burial service on an island in the 


New Hebrides. (The Navy gives its dead a land burial if 
there is a port within three days’ sail.) The services were 
carried out in the usual manner. The only persons present 
were the keeper of the cemetery, the dead man’s devoted 
brother, the chaplain, and an old Negro grave-digger. 

The keeper of the cemetery, in an effort to comfort the 
brother, proposed taking a picture of the scene to send 
home. At this, the brother began to weep. 

“Then,” says Chaplain Knudsen, “I was amazed to see 
the old Negro grave-digger come up to the man, put his 
hand on his shoulder, and say, ‘Don’t you cry about your 
brother now. He’s never going to be in no more danger. 
He ain’t going to have no more trouble. Your brother's 
safe in the arms of Jesus now.’ ” 

Drew Pearson, Washington Merry-Go-Round 
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EDITORIAL OF THE MONTH 


Condensed from Richmond News Leader , 


HE RUSSIAN nation has for a generation shown 
j what can be done to outlaw race prejudice in a 
country with many kinds of people. They did not {| 
wait for people’s minds to change. They made racial 
discrimination and persecution illegal. , 
As czarist Russia sowed repression, it reaped revolution.  $ 
By the same law, the Soviet Union is harvesting in united } 
effort what it planted in the equal treatment of all its  § 
people. Ponder, please, these observations in a brief new 
study of what anthropology contributes to human under-  { 
standing. 

They welcomed and honored the different dress, different 
customs, different arts of the many tribes and countries that 
live as part of their nation. The more backward groups 
were given special aid to help them catch up with the 
more advanced. Each people was helped to develop its own 
cultural forms, its own written language, theatre, music, 
dance, and so on. ‘ 

At the same time that each people was encouraged in 
its national self-development, the greatest possible inter- 
change of customs was fostered, so that each group became 
more distinctively itself and at the same time more a part { 
of the whole. 

The Russians have welcomed cultural differences and they { 
have refused to treat them as inferiorities. No part of the 
Russian program has had greater success than their racial : 
program. 

How about applying that to America? 
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of his place in America 


ELATIONS between 
R white and Negro populations 

constitute the greatest social 

problem confronting the 
United States today or likely to 
confront it after the war. 

Burned into the public conscious- 
ness by a series of bloody clashes in 
five populous centers last summer 
and spring, the race question has 
been kept at a high degree of inter- 
est since. Hardly a day passes that 
a report from some section of the 
country does not underline a new or 
continuing explosive situation. 

In Detroit, which saw the most 
tragic of the riots last June, police- 
men patrol through Paradise Valley 
—the overcrowded Negro section 
—in teams for fear of violence 
from resentful colored people. Fed- 
eral troops who occupied the city 
for several weeks following the 
outbursts are still held available in 


TURNER CATLEDGE is former ed- 
itar of the Chicago Sun and onetime 
head of the New York Times Wash- 
ington Bureau. He is at present a 
roving correspondent for the Times. 


{ Negro demands forcing reconsideration 


Greatest Sestak P. 


Condensed from New York Times 


By Turner Catledge 


near-by camps. By these measures 
public authorities reveal their feel- 
ing that the fundamental conditions 
which brought on the riots have not 
been removed. 

The South’s pattern of segrega- 
tion and “Jim Crowism” is perhaps 
the major factor which has kept 
interracial friction from striking 
dangerous flames in Baltimore, ac- 
cording to civic leaders in the Mary- 
land city. But the very system 
which has kept trouble to a min- 
imum, so far, is one of the prime 
elements in the fundamental prob- 
lem. 

Also, in Baltimore living condi- 
tions among the Negroes are noth- 
ing short of frightful. Nearly 2009,- 
000 in number, they are huddled 
into three little pockets of the city, 
where at one time last year they 
were increasing by more than 2,000 
per month. They live on the aver- 
age of ten to the dwelling under 
such conditions as to make health 
a mockery to the great American 
capital of medicine. 

In St. Louis police and newspa- 
per officials are plagued intermit- 
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tently with rumors of impending 
race clashes. Many of these in- 
clude reports of incidents at or 
near Army camps where Negro sol- 
diers are stationed, or in plants 
where colored and whites are em- 
ployed together. 

New York’s Harlem, which saw 
an outburst of racial resentment last 
August—though not technically a 
race riot in that whites and blacks 
did not clash with each other—is 
still considered a veritable powder 
keg. City police and Federal agents 
are constantly on the watch there 
against the occurence of further 
episodes. 

In the South the problem is shift- 
ing from the ‘‘cabin in the cotton” 
to the “quarter across the tracks.” 
Hundreds of thousands of Negroes 
have moved to war production cen- 
ters. While many have moved 
North, most of the migration lately 
has taken place within the South. 

The Negro population of Mo. 
bile, Ala., which witnessed the first 
of the serious clashes last May, has 
increased by more than 50 per cent 
since 1940, according to census 
estimates. 

The Black Belt of Norfolk, Va., 
has grown by more than 200 per 
cent; that of Charleston, S. C., by 
39 per cent. 

Outside the South the increase 
has been: Los Angeles, 30 per 


cent; Detroit, 19 per cent; Chicago 
more than 20 per cent. 

Because of the migration, farm 
labor is becoming alarmingly short 


February 


in parts of the Southern cotton 
country. Complaints are reaching 
Washington daily of attempted 
“peonage”’ allegedly aided in some 
sections by local manpower officials. 
The complaints are based on at- 
tempts of the farmers to hold their 
Negro labor, preventing it drifting 
off to the war plants in the cities 
and towns. 

This shifting of population is 
not solely a manifestation of the 
war. It is likewise evidence of the 
restlessness and impatience of the 
Negroes themselves. They are seek- 
ing a release from what they have 
had and a realization of something 
better. As one Negro leader ex- 
pressed it to me, “they want some 
of the gravy.” 

The race problem in the United 
States is essentially one of integrat- 
ing the Negro into American life. 
The eruptions of a few months ago 
are part of the process. In the 
opinion of most sociologists, civic 
leaders and public officials with 
whom this writer has talked in 
months of intensive study of the 


subject, last summer’s troubles are . 


only a mild foretaste of what may 
be in store unless men of good-will 
in both races take the situation in 
hand, draw off as much of the 
venom as possible and get down 
to a factual, practical, work-a-day, 
give-and-take means for handling it. 

it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to list and evaluate all 
of the factors involved in our race 
clashes. Causes are both general 
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and specific. They go back to be- 
fore the Civil War, to the time 
when the first Negro was brought 
to these shores as a chattel slave 
more than three centuries ago. 

It would be simpler to deal with 
them if they could be traced in any 
substantial part to Axis agitation or 
subversion. It would simplify mat- 
ters still further if we could ascribe 
these manifestations of prejudice 
and intolerance to organizational 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan and 
other “hate” groups. Ku Klux- 
mindedness is one of the prime 
factors, of course, but that involves 
an attitude which is not something 
you can put your finger on. 

Attempts have been made to 
charge the whole matter off to a 
spread of ptejudice from the South 
through the migration of Southern 
whites to Northern and Western 
war factory centers. But prejudice 
in this case knows no geography. 

The most violent outbursts so 
far have occurred in Northern, 
Western and border communities, 
and not altogether between South- 
ern white migrants and Negroes, 
as at first supposed. The whites 
arrested in the Detroit riots aver- 
aged five years’ residence in that 
city, and their names were largely 
of European origin. 

Neither can the more general 
conditions be charged to the fact 
that discrimination against Negroes 
has become worse under the im. 
petus of war. 

Negro leaders themselves 
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tell you that the opposite is true. 
To a definite, though limited, ex- 
tent opportunities both in private 
industry and the armed services 
are more open to Negroes now 
than ever before. Pressure by the 
President's Fair Employment Com- 
mittee, set up under the insistence 
of Negro and interracial organiza- 
tions to fight “Jim Crowism” in 
war employment, undoubtedly has 
contributed much to these expanded 
employment possibilities. Certain 
CIO unions, especially the United 
Automobile Workers of America, 
have done outstanding jobs in 
showing whites that they can work 
alongside Negroes without friction. 

Questions of housing, transpor- 
tation and recreational facilities are 
all-important in considering the 
specific causes of our racial prob- 
lem. And in addition, there is cuc- 
rent, despite their increased oppor- 
tunity for military advancement, 
serious complaint about the treat- 
ment accorded Negroes in the Army 
and Navy. It is said that too few 
are being sent overseas for combat 
duty; that hundreds of thousands 
are being kept in virtual idleness in 
camps throughout the country be. 
cause combat officers do not want 
them and the government does not 
dare send them back to civilian life 
for fear of political retaliation from 
the whites, or of actual recurrence 
of interracial troubles. 

If there is one common denomin- 
ator for the problem today, it is 
the resentment among Negroes 
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against their lot. Spurred on by 
our democratic preachments and by 
the fact that they are needed, Amer- 
ican Negroes are today embarked 
on a drive for the place they think 
they are entitled to in the com- 
munity. 

The Negro press, now number- 
ing about 200 mewspapers and 
numerous magazines and period- 
icals, is in many cases openly pro- 
vocative. The whole Negro com- 
munity is on the move, bodily and 
spiritually. 

In the face of this drive the 
whites have been put on the de- 
fensive. Most whites, when you 
pin them down and whether they 
are Southerners, Northerners or 
Westerners, concede that the essen- 
tials of democracy are on the side 
of the Negro. 

But on the side of the whites is 
the weight of custom and a fear, 
whether justified or not, of taking 
any revolutionary step toward the 
full social emancipation of the 
Negro. 

Events—or rather a lack of them 
—have indicated recently an easing 
of the tensions which flared into 
the explosions of a few months ago. 

Practical steps, initiated by in- 
terracial commissions set up in fifty 
or more cities during the “epi- 
demic” of good-will which fol- 
lowed those episodes, undoubtedly 
have accomplished important re- 
sults. 

A notable contribution to easing 
the tension also has been made by 
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certain Negro leaders who even 
today are trying to reduce the pro- 
vocation among their followers to 
a minimum without sacrificing the 
essentials of the drive for their 
“rights.” 

If wisdom prevails, this breath- 
ing spell will be used as a time for 
recruitment of forces, for harder 
days are surely ahead. Hundreds of 
thousands of Negroes and whites 
will be returning from the Army 
one of these days to pick up again 
the threads of civilian life. There 
will be new competition for jobs, 
not only among and from the hun- 
dreds of thousands who left homes 
for jobs in war-production centers. 
Countless thousands of these, espe- 
cially the Negroes, will have had a 
taste of better things. The return- 
ing veteran will have been indoc- 
trinated with the practical aspira- 
tions, as well as the ideals of 
democracy. 

Between this newly activated ag- 
gressiveness of the Negroes and 
the custom-bound, reluctant or 
prejudiced attitude of the whites 
there are and will be potential ex- 
plosions which the community 
simply cannot afford to overlook 
any longer. 

“What can we do about it?” 
That question is asked all too often 
in a sense of resignation. I have 
heard it argued with convincing 
logic that the price of one battleship 
sensibly spent for housing in Balti- 
more, Detroit, Chicago, Columbus 
and one or two other populous cen. 
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ters would cut in half the lurking 
danger of clashes in those communi- 
ties. If a few dozen street cars 
could be distributed among the 
overcrowded transit systems of 
Memphis, New Orleans, Mobile 
and St. Louis, other areas of friction 
would be greatly diminished. 

Fundamental settlement of the 
problem is, of course, not as simple 
as that. But the first steps toward 
a solution are just that simple. 

The chief immediate value of 
housing, of course, would be to 
give Negroes in overcrowded sec- 
tions a place to live. But of even 
more enduring value would be the 
notice which the launching of a 
great Negro housing project would 
give—that something was being 
done to improve the lot of the col- 
ored man. 

Unless their frame of mind 
changes radically, there are some 
Negroes, especially in the higher 
economic and intellectual levels, 
who never will be satisfied with 
anything short of complete removal 
of segregation and the limitations 
which make of them second-class 
citizens. 

These would not be satisfied 


simply with Negro housing pro- 
jects, Negro schools or Negro play- 
grounds. For these particular peo. 
ple, whose number is growing by 
leaps and bounds under present 
conditions, ‘Jim Crowism’” must be 
removed in principle and practice. 

There is another school of Negro 
leaders, however, which insists that 
advancement can be made withia 
the pattern of segregation; that 
“Jim Crowism” will be sunk by its 
own iniquities if Negroes looked 
more to their contributions to soci- 
ety and less to their claims; that the 
Negro, because of his peculiar posi- 
tion in the United States, may have 
to reconcile himself to the necessity 
of simply doing a better job than 
his white associates; that he cannot 
succeed eventually without the sym- 
pathetic understanding and help of 
the people who outnumber him ten 
to one. 

It is also argued by some that | 
a final solution of the problem, in 
the sense of dissolving all barriers 
between the races, is impossible for 
centuries, if ever. However, a nar- 
rowing of the areas of friction be- 
tween them is not only possible, it 
is indispensable to the internal 
peace of the United States. 


dive Comes Te Britain 


ENGLISHMAN: 
yours doing?” 


“I say, what are those friends of 


NEGRO SOLDIER: “Jitterbugging.” 
ENGLISHMAN: “They get married later, don’t they?” 
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POTENT PROSE 


America is carrying the torch of 
liberty in one hand and sowing the 
seeds of segregation with the other. 

Rev. J. B. Adams 


The dark people may be the suf- 
ferers for a few generations, but 
time and numerical strength will be 
on their side. 

Dr. E. Stanley 


Just as the Jew considers the 
treatment of Jews in other lands as 
the measure of the liberal spirit, so 
must the treatment of the Negro 
and other minorities be the barom- 
eter of democracy in America. 

Rabbi J. X. Coben 


Whereas, the south is the na- 
tion’s economic problem No. 1, the 
Negro is the south’s economic prob- 
lem No. 1. You can’t hold the 
Negro down without holding the 
south down. You can’t hold the 
south down without holding the 
nation down, 

Dr. Gordon B. Hancock 


The beating of colored soldiers 
is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. They mean as much to me as 
attacks on Poles in Poland. If the 
United States can’t protect its own 
soldiers in uniform right here in 
America, it ought to stop hollering 
about what is going on elsewhere. 


Thurgood Marshall, 
MAACP Couasel 


Negroes may continue to prepare 
and serve food to the passengers, 
to make their beds and perform 
other intimate services. But to rise 
to the eminence of punching the 
passengers’ tickets as a conductor, 
no. 

New York Post 


Lord Tennyson said a rat had no 
geographical habitat, but it seems 
to me the south has more than its 
share. 

Dr. D. M. Harrelson 


When a people are weak and 
poor their color tends to be treated 
as a reproach, particularly as pov- 
erty is unable to apply a level of 
education and culture, good health, 
good housing and high efficiency. 

Ethiopia News 


Whenever a union erects a jim- 
crow barrier to repudiate democ- 
racy by denying economic oppor- 
tunity to the underdog, it forfeits 
its claim to those advantages for 
itself. 

Pittsburgh Post-Telegram 


I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
in a few years many Southern dem- 
agogues like Gene Talmage will 
themselves be on soap boxes preach- 
ing to break up segregation, if some 
one should put money into their 
other hand. 

Lillian Smith, 
Editor South Today 


{ Cab Calloway threw away sheepskin 
to become chief cat of band world 


Minnie Was Born 


Condensed from Band Leaders 


By Margaret E. Winter 


AB CALLOWAY is one 
band leader who likes to be 
well dressed. He is so con- 
scientious about his clothes 

that he makes twelve appearances 
in different pastel-tinted garments 
during a single evening. 

The midnight blue, gleaming 
white and rainbow-hued evening 
choices, are original Cab concoc- 
tions. His clothes are also made 
longer in the coats and roomier 
than standard garments. This ex- 
travagance does not extend to his 
daytime suits, however. As Mr. 
Cabell Calloway, solid citizen as 
well as sender, and proud daddy to 
a darlin’ little daughter, he dresses 
ultra-conservatively. 

Maestro Calloway didn’t fall into 
his position as chief cat in the band 
world. He struggled up there. 

Born in Rochester, N. Y., in 
1907, he beat Father Christmas to 
the date line by just two minutes. 
Cab is named for his father and 
grandfather. 

When Calloway was six the fam- 
ily moved to Baltimore where his 
father started practice as an attor- 


ney. It was the dream of his life 
that young Cab should also dish out 
legal advice. 

After a boyhood spent in study, 
voice practice and the traditional 
American newspaper selling, a fam- 
ily conference decided on a move 
to Chicago. His sister was with a 
theatrical troupe and Cab filled in 
with the chorus while attending 
Crane College and studying law. 

A taste of the footlights was the 
cue for Cab, and although he ob- 
tained his law degree, he knew that 
show business was for him. 

An engagement at the famous 
Chicago Sunset Cafe gave him his 
chance to develop, for during his 
stretch there he understudied and 
filled in for nearly every player in 
the company. Jam sessions decided 
his future career in front of a band, 
and during the prohibition era of 
night clubs he made his debut as 
leader at the Sunset. 

His fame spread outside Chicago, 
and the Savoy Ballroom in New 
York yelled for Calloway. There 
he flopped. The band broke up and 
Cab stepped into an all-colored 
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musical where, on opening night, 
he took ten calls after doing “Ain’t 
Misbehavin’.” Irving Mills, astute 
manager, signed Cab in front of a 
new band, and this time the com- 
bination jelled. 

About this time Mr. Mills and 
Cab decided that special talent re- 
quired special arrangements and to- 
gether they beat out “Minnie the 
Moocher.” 

European engagements firmly 
established the unique Calloway 
style and Hollywood spread his 
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fame evenly over the world when 
the movie moguls signed him for 
representative musical arrangements 
and appearances. 

His hobby, for which he rarely 
has time, is golf, and his collection 
of wrist watches, some of which are 
valued at more than $500, is grow- 
ing yearly. 

His tenth year as undisputed 
leader in his field finds the Callo- 
way vogue in full and Hi (De Ho) 
swing. 


Hospital A 


LORD DAVIES is chairman of a fund in Britain to erect 
in Ethiopia a hospital in memory of the Princess Tsahai, 
daughter of the Emperor Haile Selassie. Princess Tsahai, 
being then 17 years old, went to England as an exile both 
to assist the country which had given her hospitality and 
to prepare herself to take a leading part in rebuilding and 
expanding her own country’s hospital services. She died 
in her native land on Aug. 7, 1942. Emperor Haile 
Selassie has made available a partially constructed hospital 
on the outskirts of Addis Ababa, near the hot springs, 
which are of curative value. It is in ample grounds and 
space for extension. The first unit will accommodate 100 
beds and will comprise administrative offices, general hos- 
pital, and children’s section. There are at present no sep- 
arate wards for sick children in Ethiopia. 

The treatment and study of tropical diseases are ex- 
pected to occupy a major share in the hospital’s activities. 


New York Time: 


{ Attempts to pontificate on white 
supremacy prove unscientific 


Condensed from New Republic 


JESUIT PRIEST who 
A teaches a course in race re- 

lations in an American 

university, an authority in 
the field, asserted in a recent discus- 
sion of modern anthropological 
studies that “once you grasp the 
central idea you’ve got the whole 
thing.” By central idea he meant the 
concept that, though races exhibit 
obvious and measurable physical 
differences, there are no inherited 
intellectual or moral superiorities. 
Leading anthropologists are over- 
whelmingly in agreement on this 
point. 

A century ago it was the fashion 
of head-measurers and anthropolo- 
gists in Europe to cling to the theory 
of the master race, with a list of 
descending races who were graded, 
in most cases, by the colors of their 
skin. And almost without exception 
the particular anthropologist found 
that the master race happened to be 
his own. 

Count Arthur de Gobineau for- 
mulated and was the first great 
propagandist of the master-race 
theory—in a book called “Les Races 
Humaines.” It was copied by many 
others, among them Houston Cham- 


berlain, a Germanophile who some 
fifty years ago was known as the 
Kaiser's private anthropologist. Gob- 
ineau’s theory was the inspiration 
of Hitler’s master-racism; and thus 
a piece of evil ignorance which is 
ridiculed by modern scientists—and 
rejected by most churches as heresy 
—inflamed the mind of a mean and 
thwarted psychopath and enabled 
him to drive a world to war largely 
through the manipulation of the lat- 
ent prejudices and hatreds that exist 
in the masses of unthinking people. 

This is a list of a few of the an- 
thropologists, unquestioned leaders 
in this field, whose books and mono- 
graphs through the years have taken 
the race myth apart piece by piece 
and laid it forever, like witchcraft, 
in the graveyard of primitive super- 
stitions: Franz Boas, Ales Hrdlicka, 
Melville Herskovits, Ruth Benedict, 
Earnest Hooton, Carlton Coon, Otto 
Klineberg, M. F. Ashley-Montagu. 
There are many others. 

Climate, geographical back- 
ground, diet and breeding in isola- 
tion are most frequently advanced 
in theories concerning the explana- 
tion of physical racial differences. 
The folk belief of many whites that 
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the Negro stands at a lower stage 
of development away from apes has 
long ago been brushed aside. To 
many intelligent people it may seem 
superficial even to bring this point 
into the discussion ; but it is not, for 
these are the beliefs which still, at 
this late date, bolster the dark, sub- 
jective prejudices in many white 
minds, even those which have been 
exposed to education. The point is 
covered briefly in a pamphlet by 
Ashley-Montagu: 

“If some of our racists would take 
the trouble to visit their local zoo, 
and for a moment drop their air of 
superiority and take a dispassionate 
look at either one of these apes 
{gorilla or chimpanzee}, they would 
find that the hair of these creatures 
is lank, that their lips are thin, and 
that their body is profusely covered 
with hair. In these characters the 
white man stands nearer to the apes 
than does the Negro. Is the white 
man then, for this reason, to be 
judged inferior to the Negro? 
Surely not.” 

The pro-slavery literature of 
America is laden with the persist- 
ent tortuous argument that the 
Negro is a primitive—incapable of 
learning the white man’s culture, in- 
capable of appreciating it when he 
does make a show of learning it. 
Racists speak the same language; 
in “Mein Kampf” one runs across 
Hitler's violent resentment against 
the groups in Great Britain who 
give legal training to Negroes and 
then believe that they have actually 
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made barristers out of “apes.” 

Just as Hitler would have re. 
mained unconvinced by a citation 
of the brilliant legal work of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the 
American racists who today couch 
the old slavery argument in cur- 
rent terms remain adamantly uncon- 
vinced in the face of abundant evi- 
dence of Negro achievement. One 
hears this argument frequently from 
old-American Anglo-Saxon South- 
erners, whose forebears gave it cur- 
rency in the beginning. 

Environment has played a tragic 
part in retarding the Negro’s prog- 
ress in America. In he South this 
has been done with calculation, and 
the Negro’s resultant ignorance has 
been offered as evidence of his un- 
fitness—a trap from which there 
was no means of escape. 

In the North, anti-Negro preju- 
dice has differed from that in the 
South only because of the fact that 
the fewer numbers of Negroes have 
kept this prejudice in a state of rela- 
tive passivity. The Negro has been 
dicriminated against and he has 
been subjected to customary, and 
sometimes to “legal,” Jim Crow. 

But one great advantage he has 
had in the North has been better 
schooling. In intelligence testing, 
when the Negro’s environment has 
been related to the environment of 
the white children whose tests were 
used for comparison, the results 
have been similar. There is one 
brief table in Otto Klineberg’s 
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book, “Race Differences,” which 
shows in a penetrating manner the 
influence of environment on intelli- 
gence. It is based on army intelli- 
gence-testing records in the last war 
which demonstrated the fact that 
Negroes who had been educated in 
the schools of progressive Northern 
states had higher intelligence scores 
than white recruits from a number 
of Southern states. The table is 
reproduced here: 


NEGROES 
Median 
State Score 
42.00 
45.02 
Illinois 47.35 
WHITES 
Median 
State Score 
Mississippi 41.25 
Kentucky 41.50 
Arkansas ................ 41.55 
Georgia 42.12 


The white intellect that will un- 
shackle itself from a cultural residue 
of race myths can find abundant 
evidence in modern scientific litera- 
ture of the equality of men; not 
equality between any two given 
men—the point on which little in- 
tellects are wont to quibble—but 
men in general, regardless of skin 
color, nose width or eye slant. Even 
better evidence is available outside 
of libraries, for white people who 
can learn to look upon Negroes 
with a free and open mind; and 


with good will instead of fear or 
malice in their hearts. 

The bugaboo of intermarriage, 
which lurks in even the most civil- 
ized white minds, could as well be 
forgotten. People are going to 
mate with whom they please, as they 
have in the past, and laws to pre- 
vent it are futile. For the white 
people who fear intermarriage, there 
is literally no problem; they will 
never be forced to submit to it. 

Marriages, to quote Henry Field- 
ing, are made of “high and tender 
friendship,” and such an emotion 
does not grow from a feeling of 
repulsion. Nor have the South’s 
strict anti-miscegenation laws pre- 
vented a constant lightening of the 
Negro’s skin. 

Of the thirteen million Negroes 
in America, six millions are light- 
skinned mulattoes. Melville Hers- 
kovits estimates that less than a 
quarter of all Negroes are pure- 
blooded. A good portion of the 
mixture comes from American In- 
dian stock; but a considerable por- 
tion comes also from whites. 

It is ironic that those who cry 
loudest against “social equality,” by 
which they mean intermarriage, hail 
from the states, counties and town- 
ships where white blood, regardless 
of the law, flowed in the heaviest 
volume into Negro veins. These 
protestants should know, if anyone 
should, that people mate with 
whom they please; it is a very per- 
sonal and private decision. 


{ Blatta Medhen travels light 
to new post in Washington 


Diplomat 


Condensed from Newsweek 


LATTA Ephrem Tewelde 
Medhen is probably the 
most mobile diplomat in the 
United States. 

His official papers, extra shirts, 
and socks are contained with his 
passports in one suitcase. He can 
be ready for any mission in five 
minutes. 

The reason for his present lack 
of gear: he flew here from Addis 
Ababa by way of Algiers, England, 
and Canada, and was limited as to 
luggage. 

Newspapers recently referred to 
Sir Ephrem as the new Minister to 
the United States from Ethiopia. 
Strictly speaking, that is incorrect. 
He is the only Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary ever 
sent by his country to Washington. 
The fact in itself is notable. But 
if his plans succeed, he may be 
better known to history as the trail 
blazer in a new era of Ethiopian 
enlightenment. 

Although Medhen arrived here 
early in November, he could not 
assume his official capacity because 
President Roosevelt was then closer 
to Ethiopia than to Washington. 
On Dec. 20, however, he presented 


his credentials to the President, 
back from Teheran. 

The Minister has always done 
what he wanted to do. If this sug- 
gests monotony in Sir Ephrem’s 
life, it is the monotony of motion. 
He has been on the jump since 
1929. But he asked for it. 

As a boy in Tigre, a northern 
province of Ethiopia, he dreamed 
not of becoming a great lion 
hunter or explorer as his com- 
panions did but of being just what 
he is today—a diplomat. 

Daydreaming about diplomacy in 
Ethiopia may sound incongruous. 
But from his father, a man of let- 
ters and a linguist, young Medhen 
learned that world affairs could 
affect his country, even his own 
life. The more he learned about 
social and economic progress in 
other countries, the more he wanted 
it for his own. This is still true. 

A handsome 6-footer, Blatta 
(Ethiopian for Sir) Ephrem has 
fine features, an almost delicate 
nose, and thin lips. He adopts a 
kinky version of a crew haircut. 
His skin is very dark, but a rosy 
tinge is discernible. He speaks 
softly in precise English, pyramid- 
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ing sensitive fingers as he talks. 
He managed to crowd into his 
diplomatic suitcase at least one 
shirt with a starched, pleated front. 
His day attire also includes a 
checked gray silk tie and a con- 
servative oxford gray suit. 

Born Nov. 24, 1894, he attended 
local schools, then was sent off to 
the University of Beirut. After 
graduating, he became vice admin- 
istrator of the village high school, 
and instructor in English. But al- 
ways aiming at a diplomatic career, 
he at last got a post in 1929. He 
went to France as consul general, 
remaining until 1932. At London, 
his next post, he became chargé 
d'affaires. 

There began the suitcase life 
whose end he hopes is not far off. 
In 1934, Ethiopian border skir- 
mishes disclosed Italian aims. Sir 
Ephrem shuttled between London 
and Geneva, serving as an Ethio- 
pian delegate to the League of 
Nations. A personal treasure he 
still carries is a photograph of him- 
self with the Negus, Haile Selas- 
sie I, at an historic Geneva meeting 
just preceding the Italian attack. 

He remained a delegate to the 
faltering League after the war with 
Italy began. When Haile Selassie 
fled to England, Sir Ephrem joined 
the King’s suite there. The resist- 
ance of his people, he maintains, 
never faltered. The Italians con- 
quered territory, not Ethiopians. 
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“They were no more conquered 
than are the Czechs, Norwegians, 
or Hollanders today,” he said. 
“We returned to take up where we 
had left off. Here is a lasting dem- 
onstration that neither horror, fear, 
nor deprivation can break a people 
who have known centuries of free- 
dom.” 

One of Sir Ephrem’s greatest re- 
grets is that the Italians destroyed 
the archives of his country, the de- 
partmental records from which he 
had hoped to see histories written 
for future generations to study. 

He happened to be on a mission 
to Paris when the Germans neared, 
but he beat the Panzers into Vichy 
France by a few miles. When the 
British drove the Italians out of 
Ethiopia and Haile Selassie re- 
turned to the throne, Sir Ephrem 
was made Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Ethiopian Legation on Kalo- 
rama Road here as yet contains 
none of the knickknacks that make 
a place appear lived in. There are 
two reasons for this: Sir Ephrem 
could bring no ‘furnishings with 
him; Mme. Medhen has not yet ar- 
rived. She is in Egypt with one 
of their two young daughters (the 
other daughter is in Ethiopia) and 
Sir Ephrem does not know when 
they will all reunite. 

About his plans: Ethiopia is no 
longer isolated. Modern roads and 
railroads (partly a war legacy from 
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the Italians, partly later on from 
the British) have opened the coun- 
try. Irrigation and industrial proj- 
ects have been begun. There will 
be new opportunities for foreign 


trade, new business, and cultural 
relationships. Sir Ephrem will 
work to “intensify” them; “‘Ethio- 
pia is waiting for a call to fight 
beside the Allies.” 


Art With A Message 


WILLIAM S. NOISETTE recently held his annual 
art show at the Phyllis Wheatley YWCA in Washington. 
He has been official messenger and receptionist in the 
office of J. Edgar Hoover since April, 1927. Born in 
Fayetteville, N. C., 42 years ago, he served in the U. S. 
Army in World War I. He has been a diligent art student 
under Mr. Hoover's sponsorship for the past 15 years. 

Few other Negro messengers in the nation’s capital can 
claim such fame. For more than 150 of his paintings have 
been purchased by art critics and connoisseurs all over the 


nation. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt. New York Post 


BOOK SECTION 


By Alexander Johnston 


In a historic chronicle of the first heavyweight champion in 
American fistiana, Johnston reveals some seldom disclosed facts 
about the ex-slave who fought a startling battle in England with 
the world champ, Cribb. From Molyneaux The Moor to Joe Louis 
completes an era in boxing that has seen the Negro fighter as king 
with gloves. 
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{ ‘Molyneux The Moor’ set tradition 
for later Negro heavyweight champs 


By Alexander Johnston 


AZY as are the details 
H of much of the early 

history of boxing in 

America, it is possible, 
strangely enough, to point with 
reasonable accuracy to the first 
heavyweight champion of _ this 
country. This individual was a col- 
ored man, known to the ring as 
“Molyneux the Moor.” The early 
prize ring’s ideas on the exact shade 
of the Moorish complexion were as 
vague as Shakespeare’s when he 
made Othello, the Moor, a coal 
black Negro. 

Our first American champion 
started life in 1784 as a member 
of a family of slaves held by the 
Molyneux family of Virginia. In 
this way he came by the historic 
name that he carried into the prize 
rings of two continents. Tradition 
says that Molyneux’s father and 
grandfather before him had been 
fighting men, who battled in the 
ring for the amusement of their 
masters. 

In some way Tom Molyneux se- 
cured his freedom. It is merely 
speculation, but it is entirely pos- 
sible that he was made a free man 
because of some exploit in the ring, 
whereby his master won a goodly 
sum of money or silenced the boast- 
ing of some neighboring planter 
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who also had a slave, handy with 
his fists. 

At any rate, Tom Molyneux, a 
free man, arrived in New York 
about the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century. He found a por- 
ter’s job at the old Catherine Mar- 
ket, which was then a favorite 
gathering-place of all the sporting 
colored men in New York. In those 
days the blacks used to stage im- 
promptu prize fights for almost any 
prize that chanced to offer, from a 
few pounds of fish to a few pounds 
in money. 

In this environment Tom Moly- 
neux found a congenial atmosphere, 
and he very quickly demonstrated 
that with his fists he was master of 
all the other colored boxers in New 
York. About 1809 there are refer- 
ences to Molyneux as Champion of 
America, and there isn’t the slight- 
est doubt that he was just that. 
There is no reason to think that 
any other man, white or black, in 
this country at the time could have 
gone to England and made the 
stand against the great Cribb that 
Molyneux did. 

Molyneux’s occupation as a mar- 
ket porter brought him in contact 
with a number of the sporting skip- 
pers of those days, and after the 
big colored man had demonstrated 
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his ability to thrash anything in 
America, one of these sea captains 
persuaded him to try for greater 
laurels. He dangled before Tom’s 
eyes the bait of a fight with the 
champion of England for a stake 
of possibly $1,000, a sum of money 
greater than any that Molyneux had 
ever seen in his life. 

The colored man finally yielded 
and took ship for England, working 
his way across as a sailor, with the 
express purpose of fighting Cribb, 
the British champion. He not only 
accomplished this purpose but gave 
Cribb an awful scare, and, but for 
one of the sharp tricks that were so 
prevalent in the ring at that time, 
Molyneux would have been de- 
clared winner of the battle and 
heavyweight champion of the 
world. If the big black man had 
earned the decision in that famous 
mill, he would have brought the 
world’s title to this country nearly 
a hundred years before it was 
finally destined to arrive. 

It has been frequently stated by 
writers on the early days of boxing 
in America that the first American 
champion was another colored man, 
a certain Bill Richmond, but this is 
a mistake. Richmond, it is true, 
did antedate Molyneux in the ring, 
but he never fought in this country 
at all. 

Richmond was born on Staten 
Island in 1765. When he was quite 
a small boy he was taken into the 
retinue of the Earl of Percy, who 
campaigned in this country during 


the Revolution. When his Lordship 
returned to England, he took Bill 
with him as his personal body- 
servant. 

I am going to let Pierce Egan, 
the famous British historian of the 
ring, tell the story of Richmond’s 
career in his quaint phraseology: 

“When Sturton (Staten) Island 
was taken by the English, young 
Richmond engaged the attention of 
General Earl Percy, the present 
Duke of Northumberland, who 
took him under his protection as 
his servant, and after traveling with 
the Earl abroad for some time, he 
afrived in England about the year 
1777. The Duke, finding Bill to 
possess a good capacity and being 
an intelligent youth, had him put 
to school in Yorkshire, where he 
received a tolerably good education, 
and who afterwards apprenticed 
Richmond to the trade of cabinet- 
maker and followed his business 
for a considerable time, not only 
in the above city but in the metropo- 
lis, as a journeyman, with credit to 
himself and respected by his em- 
ployers.” 

However, the truth about Bill 
Richmond is that he was born a 
slave on Staten Island, being the 
property of a preacher named 
Charlton. Earl Percy probably ap- 
propriated him as a part of the 
spoils of war, and young Bill left 
the country when he was about ten 
years old. He never fought in this 
country, nor did he ever return to 
it after he got to England. 
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Bill left the service of the Earl 
of Percy not long after he reached 
England and went into the house- 
hold of a “fast” nobleman, Lord 
Camelford, and it was there, un- 
doubtedly, that he learned to box 
and thence got into the ring. At 
any rate, the claim that Bill Rich- 
mond was the first American heavy- 
weight champion falls to the 
ground. 

When Molyneux arrived in Eng- 
land, his first call was upon Bill 
Richmond, perhaps the only other 
man of his color in London at the 
time. Richmond took the raw 
youngster in and very soon ascer- 
tained that he had in tow a first- 
class fighting man. He managed to 
get a fight for Molyneux with Bar- 
rows, a noted wrestler who occa- 
sionally essayed a bout in the ring. 
Tom beat Barrows quickly and 
completely. 

So good had his showing been 
that he was offered another match 
within six weeks, this time with 
Tom Blake, who was known as 
“Tom Tough” from his supposed 
ability to take punishment. Tom 
Molyneux did not find him tough, 
and beat him badly in eight rounds. 

And now Bill Richmond consid- 
ered his protege ripe for a meeting 
with the champion of England, 
Tom Cribb, one of the great bare 
knuckle fighters of all time. The 
match was made for two hundred 
guineas a side. The fight was held 
at Capthorn, near East Grinstead, 


February 


Essex, on the tenth of December, 
1810. 

The ring was pitched by Gentle- 
man Jackson, ex-champion of 
England, friend and correspondent 
of Lord Byron and the best liked 
referee of that day. Tom Molyneux 
weighed in at 198 pounds and 
Cribb tipped the beam at 190. This 
battle was fought under Brough- 
ton’s code, which allowed wide lati- 
tude for fouling and sharp prac- 
tice. Contemporary reporters tell us 
that neither of the contestants was 
as well trained as he might have 
been. 

In the second round of the battle 
Molyneux drew first blood, in the 
ninth round he knocked down the 
champion of England. Pierce Egan, 
the famous sporting writer of fisti- 
ana, has left us a rather complete 
account of the Molyneux-Cribb en- 
gagement, and I am going to quote 
his account of the twenty-third 
round, when the battle was wearing 
toward its close. 

“The wind of both combatants 
appearing somewhat damaged, they 
sparred some time to recruit it, 
when Cribb put a blow on the left 
eye of Molyneux, which had hith- 
erto escaped milling. The Moor 
ran in, gave Cribb a severe hit on 
the body, and then threw him 
heavily.” 

At the end of the round Cribb 
was terribly spent ; Molyneux’s body 
blow had evidently taken the steam 
out of him. Now remember that, 
according to Broughton’s code, 
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Cribb had thirty seconds’ rest; then 
the referee called “Time!” and he 
had to be at the mark in the center 
of the ring at the end of a further 
eight seconds. If he did not toe 
the mark at the end of this total 
of thirty-eight seconds, he lost the 
championship to the Moor. 

But as Cribb, practically spent, 
lay back in his second’s arms, one 
of his backers ran around the ring 
to Molyneux’s corner and volubly 
protested at what he called the 
Moor’s “foul tactics” in holding a 
piece of metal in his hands. This 
was against the rules, and the ref- 
eree came over to the colored man’s 
corner and examined his hands 
carefully. There was no metal to 
be found, and he immediately 
called “Time!” But all this wran- 
gling took time. Cribb had had two 
or three minutes’ rest, instead of 
the thirty seconds allowed him, and 
he was able to toe the mark within 
the stipulated limit. 

The fight ended in the fortieth 
round, and I am going to quote 
Pearce Egan once more: 
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“This was the last round of what 
might be called fighting, in which 
Molyneux had materially the worst 
of it, but the battle continued to 
the thirty-ninth, when Cribb evi- 
dently appeared the best man, and 
at its conclusion the Moor first com- 
plained that he could fight no more, 
but his seconds persuaded him to 

the chance of another round, 
when he fell from weakness. Cribb 
therefore retained the title of cham- 
pion.” 

The fight lasted fifty-five min- 
utes. It is interesting to note as a 
sidelight on the gentle manners of 
fistiana in that early day that be- 
tween two of the rounds of this 
fight Molyneux’s thumb was seized 
by one of Cribb’s seconds and was 
severely bitten! 

Molyneux fought Cribb again, 
this time at Thistleton Gap on 
September 11, 1811. The colored 
man was knocked out in the elev- 
enth round of this second fight 
after his jaw had been broken in 
the ninth round. 


FATS WALLER, the late great Negro pianist-com- 
poser, was in London a few years ago, where he told this 
story to Leo Fuld, the Dutch tenor: Waller, who composed 
over 400 songs, invited some friends to join him for 
supper at a Harlem cafe. The check amounted to $49, and 
Waller didn’t have the money. On the back of the check 
Fats Waller wrote a new song and gave it to the pro- 
prietor in settlement. The song was “Honeysuckle Rose.” 


Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
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Coming In March 


THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


DEADEND FOR THE NEGRO By David L. Cohn 
The noted Mississippi author of several best sellers writes a frank 
and highly provocative article which bluntly maintains that there is 
no solution for the Negro problem. His logic and reasoning from 
the Dixie point of view is must reading to understand what America 
faces in the future on the race question. 

AMERICAN IN ABYSSINIA By Hoffman Philip 
A former U. S. minister to the Ethiopian kingdom gives an inter- 
esting, revealing story of the African land of monarchs, which took 
the spotlight in world history when Il Duce launched his attack on 
the small country. 

MEET THE NEGRO By Bucklin Moon 
The white author of the book, ‘The Darker Brother,” tells how he 
went about meeting and knowing Negroes to learn for himself that 
the myths about the “darker brother” are strictly propaganda of the 
race haters. 

LAST CHANCE FOR THE WHITE WORLD 

By Arthur Ingram Hayman 
A former Wall Street broker, an engineer, and now an author of 
the book, “Lighting Up Liberia,” discusses the racial clouds over 
America and how the colored world views our Negro question. 
Hayman recently returned from Africa and speaks from first hand 
experience. 

IF I WERE A NEGRO By Milton Mayer 
The widely-read writer of the recent widely-discussed Saturday Eve- 
ning Post article on anti-Semitism sounds off in a brilliant piece on 
what he would do if he were a Negro. 


IS SEGREGATION THE SOLUTION 
TO THE RACE PROBLEM? 


Rep. John Rankin of Mississippi and Carey McWilliam duel verbally 
in this hotly debated Round Table discussion, the gentleman from 
Mississipi of course taking the affirmative. 


PAPER IS RATIONED . . . . RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW 
Send Your Subscription in Today 
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(March Issue Out February 20) 


VITAL STATISTICS 


The average Negro today lives to the age of 54. 


The death rate for Negroes over 75 years of age is lower than among 
whites of the same age. 


For every ten white persons that die in the nation, 13 Negroes die. 
White suicides exceed Negroes’ by four times. 


Eleven Negroes are killed violently for every white who dies by 
violence. 

One out of every ten Negro infant deaths is caused by pneumonia. 

Diseases which cause proportionately more white than Negro deaths 
are cancer, diabetes, heart trouble, goiter and stomach ulcers. 

Negro deaths from TB are three times that of whites. 


Quiz 


1. Second. 6. Portuguese. 
2. Hominy. 7. United States. 
3. Washington. 8. Ethiopia. 

4. United States. 9. Fourth. 

5. Papuan. 10. Nigeria. 


Who's Whe 


1. A. Philip Randolph is 54. 4. Paul Robeson is 45. 
2. Marian Anderson is 38. _ 5. Langston Hughes is 39. 
. A. Clayton Powell is 35. 6. Louis Armstrong is 43. 
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land and sea tell their appreciation for the stimulating and fascinats 


Gis LETTERS from the far-flung battle lines, men in the service of 


ing reading which NeGRo Dicest brings them each month. Ig 
foxholes or battle stations, NEGRO DicEsT furnishes inspiration andl 
guidance towards the realization of democracy in World War Il. If 
lightens dull routine with its entertaining features and brings a whiff of 


the home front to the boys overseas. 


Here’s what the men in khaki and blues say: 


I have been overseas 17 months and 
the news of home is at a premium at 
all times. I find Negro Digest most 
enlightening upon the struggle of the 
Negro in America. This magazine is 
so needed today in our struggle that I 
am overwhelmed with the idea of in- 
fluencing all the men I serve to sub- 
scribe. 


Capt. Simeon T. Johnson, Chaplain 
Somewhere in the Pacific 


I find that your magazine is more 
widely read by white people than any 
other periodical published by Negroes. 


Aquilla E. Matthews, USO Mobile Service 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I find Negro Digest the best peri- 
odical to date giving concise liberal 
opinions of Negro life and Negro as- 
pirations. 


Put. Theodore Thomas 
Somewhere in North Africa 


The Negro Digest is tops of all the 
material I have ever read by Negroes. 
It is the book to be read by all. It has 
been read by over eighty per cent of 
my company. 

Sgt. Albert Woods 

S here in the South 


Pacific 


May I congratulate you for the e 
cellent enterprise in starting this 
much needed magazine on the real que 
tion that agitates the nation—that # 
“the freedom of all, including the Né 
gro in the U. S. A. and the who 
world.” 

Maj. A. M. Caccini, Medical Corps 

New Tork 

We were lucky enough and fortunat 
enough to get a copy of Negro Digest 
Of course, it had been handled a gre 
deal, but that didn’t spoil the good read 
ing. Really enjoyed it. 

Albert Ross, OS/2¢ 

With the Fleet in the Paci 

Negro Digest surpasses any magazi 
of its type that I have read in the p 
few years. 

Put. Robert H. Smith 

Ft. McClellan, Al 

The Negro Digest renders invaluabl 
assistance to the men of the armed 
forces, who as you know are alwa' 
eager to learn of Negro efforts on 
home front. 


Herman D. Stallings, S/2¢ 
Great Lakes, I 


The regular $3 yearly subscription for NEGRO Dicest has been reduced 
to $2 for men in the military service. Subscriptions may be entered by 
servicemen themselves or by friends and relatives at the request of the 


men in service. 
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